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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@¢—. 
Z\NE of the most violent volcanic eruptions of which 

we have heard for many years commenced in Java 
on August 26th. The particular volcano which burst out was 
that of Krakatoa, which sent forth an immense cloud of ashes 
and dust, made day almost into night even at Batavia, and over- 
whelmed North Bantam, while a tidal wave swept away Anjer, 
Tjeringen, and Telokbetong. Thousands of lives are lost. It is 
stated thaf Mount Krakatoa, where the eruption began, has dis- 
appeared completely in the sea, but that sixteen volcanic islands 
have appeared in its place; that the lighthouses of the Straits 
of Sunda,—between Java and Sumatra,—have disappeared, and 
that the whole navigation of the channel is changed. 


Living in Java is really living over a roaring furnace from 
which you are separated by nothing but a thin crust of earth. 
‘Probably no volcanic eruptions in the world have been physically 
so terrible as some of those in Java, though the Italian erup- 
tions have broken in more conspicuously on the art and civilisa- 
tion of the world. In 1815, the volcanic eruption in the island 
of Sumbawa, to the east of Java, was so violent that the explosion 
was heard in Sumatra, a distance of near a thousand miles away, 
and the Rajah of Sangar, who saw the eruption, described it 
thus :—“ About seven o’clock on the night of April 10th, three 
distinct columns of flame burst forth near the top of the moun- 
tain, all of them apparently within the verge of the crater, and, 
after ascending separately to a very great height, their tops 
united in the air in a troubled, confused manner. Ina short time 
the whole mountain next Sangar appeared like a body of liquid 
fire extending itself in every direction. The fire and columns 
of flame continued to rage with unabated fury until the dark- 
ness caused by the quantity of falling matter obscured it, at 
about eight o’clock.” The eruption in August, 1772, of the 
volcano called Papandayang, eighty-seven miles south-east of 
Batavia, is said to have broken off the top of the mountain 
altogether, and to have left a vast cavity many square miles in 
extent, when the eruption was over. Living in this volcanic 
tegion is like living at the mouth of a loaded cannon. 


On Friday week, the Lords took into consideration the reasons 
of the Commons for disagreeing to the Lords’ further amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Holdings Bill, Lord Carlingford 
moving that the Lords do not insist on that amendment. 
Thereupon, Lord Salisbury, declaring that as the end of the 
Session approached, “the influence of those estimable and 
valuable Members of their Lordships’ House, whom Charles Fox 
once called ‘the Janissaries of the Bedchamber,’ increased every 
hour,” said that he had no intention of dividing the House, 
but that he could not allow the question to be put without 
remarking on the ambiguities of the Bill, and the reason for 
those ambiguities. He quoted some high, legal authority,—we 





suppose Lord Cairns,—as entirely differing from the view of the 
Government in relation to the need for the amendment which 
he had proposed, and then amiably asked why these. ambiguities 
were allowed to remain? This he answered by saying that the 
Government were compelled, by their uncomfortable position, 
to put two distinct faces on the matter,—one for the Con- 
servatives and one for the Radicals,—and that it was on 
this account that they would not say plainly what they meant, 
but endeavoured to kindle hopes of the most opposite ten- 
dency. Lord Selborne, of course, warmly resented this 
vindictive Parthian shaft of Lord Salisbury’s, and maintained 
that the Government had framed their Bill with no political 
object, but simply because they thought that the form they 
had given it would best do equal justice between two great 
classes ; and he denied the ambiguity alleged, and the possibility 
of making the measure clearer. Then after a despairing protest 
from Lord Wemyss, the amendment was dropped. 


On Saturday, the Houses met for a short time, to receive the 
Royal Assent to a variety of Bills, and to be prorogued in the 
usual quaint fashion by the Royal Commissioners in cocked 
hats, which each of them lifted reverentially when his name was 
read out in the Commission. The Lord Chancellor was, of 
course, the Commissioner selected to read the Queen’s speech, 
which said, in relation to Egypt, “The work of administra- 
tive reorganisation, though retarded at important points by 
the visitation of the cholera, has steadily advanced. The aim 
of the temporary occupation of the country by my military forces, 
the considerations which must supply the measure of its duration, 
and the constant direction of my efforts to the maintenance of 
established rights, to the tranquillity of the East, and to the 
welfare of the Egyptian people, have been more than once ex- 
plained to you, and they remain unchanged;” as also, her 
Majesty might have added, do the conditions which postpone 
the clearer elucidation of those unchanged purposes. On the 
Madagascar difficulty, the Queen’s language was confident, and 
her confidence was soon justified by the event. “The negotia- 
tions with France, conducted in the spirit of friendship, will, I 
doubt not, lead to satisfactory results.” In connection with the 
subject of negotiation itself, her Majesty’s attention “ has been, 
and will continue to be, steadily directed to all which may affect 
the rights or liberties of my subjects.” With regard to Zulu- 
land and the Transvaal, the Royal speech was frankly despond- 
ent; and with regard to Ireland, sanguine. The Queen was 
satisfied with the improvement effected in the conduct of legis- 
lation, and referred with congratulation to the principal Acts 
passed, including that for the redemption of National Debt. 
Parliament stands prorogued at present to November 12th. 


The Queen’s Speech was immediately followed by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Shaw, the English Missionary, had been 
set at liberty by the French in the Island of Bourbon (or 
Réunion), and that an explanation—of the nature of an 
apology—of the cavalier manner in which her Majesty’s ship 
‘Dryad’ had been treated by the French Admiral at Tamatave 
is to be published. It is added, too, that a compensation is to 
be offered to Mr. Shaw for his imprisonment, but this is not 
yet officially confirmed. In any case, it is clear enough that 
Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate language in Parliament, which 
the leader of the Opposition and others so greatly misunder- 
stood, was merely the moderation of a Minister who had put 
his case strongly, though courteously, in private, and had not 
failed to produce the required effect. Nothing can be more 
foolish than to hector Foreign Governments in public, if you 
really wish to press your representations on them with becoming 
force and firmness. Admiral Pierre has been replaced by 
Admiral Galiber, and the French papers themselves express 
the opinion that Admiral Pierre has not been relieved of his 
command on the ground of health alone. 


It would almost seem as if the French were likely to take 
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warning by the disagreeable hints which they have lately 
received of the way in which great enterprises in the East 
hamper them at home. It looks as if they were intending to 
make up their quarrel with Madagascar, without attempting to 
press further their military and naval advantages. It is believed 
in France that the advance on Antananarivo has been aban- 
doned for the present, and that France will be content if the 
Hovas consent to recognise her protectorate over a portion 
of the coast. Let us hope that public rumour does French 
policy no more than justice. 


The check of France in one of the Anamite regions,—the 
chief campaign upon the Red River,—has been compensated by 
a brilliant victory over the capital, Hué, where a convention 
was signed between France and the Anamite King, on August 
23rd; nominally conceding all that France could reasonably ask, 
—i.e., (1), a war indemnity; (2), the occupation of the forts 
commanding the Hué River by a French garrison, till the in- 
demnity is paid; (3), the annexation of a province to French 
Cochin China; (4), the recall of the Anamite troops from the 
Red River, these troops to be at General Bouet’s disposal for 
operations against the Black Flags; and (5), the confirmation 
of the French Protectorate over all Anam. These terms must be 
satisfactory enough to France, if she could only rely on their 
being carried out. But the difficulty will be to assert Anamite 
authority at all over the region in Tonquin where the real struggle 
is going on,—that of the Red River. This region is distant 
some 400 miles from the capital, and there it is that France has 
to encounter a very different class of enemies from those of the 
Anam troops. China, moreover, is watching her proceedings in 
Tonquin with the utmost jealousy; and if France be wise, she 
will, under cover of this victory, withdraw as much as possible 
from pushing her advantage,—at all events, till she has come to 
satisfactory terms with China. The Treaty signed at Hué is 
quite sufficient to bring her off with flying colours. But if she 
presses her purpose in Tonquin, she will have no easy task, not- 
withstanding her victory in the south. 


Mr. Bright made two speeches on the Temperance question 
at Birmingham, on Wednesday, on the occasion of opening 
a new coffee tavern, to be called by Mr. Cobden’s name. In 
the first speech, he explained that for ten years he had never 
taken wine or spirits, and had not suffered in any way by that 
change of habit; but when he spoke of a coffee-house as a 
place where people cannot get anything that will do them harm, 
surely Mr. Bright was romancing. We doubt if there are not 
at least as many people whose health would be more injured by 
three cups of good coffee in the day than it would be by three 
glasses of good claret, as there are people whose health would 
be more injured by three glasses of good claret than it would be 
by three cups of good coffee. Intemperance in wine is both 
commoner and more dangerous than intemperance in coffee; 
but taken temperately, light wine is, we suspect, less likely to 
disturb the system than good coffee. 


In his greater speech at the Town Hall, Mr. Bright was, as 
he himself hinted, truly Conservative in his suggestion of the 
best way of dealing with the Temperance question. He would, 
he said, prescribe by law a certain maximum in the proportion 
of licensed public-houses to population, beyond which no place 
should be allowed to go, after the passing of his proposed Act. 
He would also prescribe as a minimum that no reduction in the 
number of licences down to half the maximum should be per- 
mitted, and he would (in towns) lodge the power to diminish the 
number of licences within this margin, in the corporation. He 
would hand over to the corporation also the income derived from 
the licences, and allow them even to increase the licence duty 
within given limits. But he would go no further. He thonght 
that a trade permitted by law should be protected by law, and 
that no general invasion of the vested interests of publicans 
should be encouraged or permitted. 


Mr. Parnell, speaking in Dublin on Wednesday, congratu- 
lated Ireland heartily on the passing of the Fisheries Act, the 
Labourers Act, and the Tramways Act, and he anticipated that 
before long a measure of local self-government for Ireland would 
be passed by Parliament, by which the Irish would obtain a very 
great instalment of what they need to train them in the forma- 
tion of national habits of thought and will. Mr. Parnell’s tone 


was extremely moderate, and even the speakers who followed him, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, do not seem 
to have indulged in any of that wild vituperation for which 


9 
even the Freeman’s Journal recently rebuked Mr. Hea} 


violence were not considered necessary to stimulate Ameri 
sympathy and Irish electoral enthusiasm, we might hope for 
speedy prevalence of a rational spirit among the Irish 
leaders. Unfortunately, it is the men who go farthest and 
scream the worst who best command American money and Irish 
votes. 


The London journals have been making far too little of the 
disturbances in Croatia. Whether these disturbances arg 8 
pressed summarily or not, they are symptomatic of a chronig 
hostility to Magyar domination, which nothing short of Telease 
from the tyranny of a detested yoke will appease. The trath 
is, that the Magyar, like his kinsman the Turk, is a very plea. 
sant fellow to outsiders who are independent of him, but ig an 
arrogant oppressor of those who are subject to him. Croatia jg 
geographically a part of the Hungarian Kingdom, but the 
population are Slavs, and demand Home-rule with far better 
reason than the Irish, The Magyars are a minority of the 
population, even in Hungary proper, and with the instincts of 
a governing caste ruling over a race more numerous and 
gressive than themselves, their policy is to keep the Croats ag 
backward as possible in civilisation. They discourage Slay 
schools, and put impediments even in the way of improving 
the roads in Croatia, which are among the worst in Europe, 
The present outbreak had its origin in the Government of 
Hungary posting up all official notices in the Magyar tongue, 
language not understood except by a mere fraction of the popu. 
lation of Croatia. We expect that the Hapsburg ruler wil} 
temporise, but side, on the whole, with the Croats. They saved 
his empire in 1848, and the Slavs form by far the largest por. 
tion of the Austrian Army. Bismarck’s policy of pushing 
Austrian rule eastward is not unlikely, whether he intends it or 
not, to end in the disintegration of the Austrian Empire. If it 
be true that Tisza, the Hungarian Prime Minister, is about to 
resign, the fact may be taken as indicating that the Emperor 
declines to support the Magyar policy. 


The Comte de Chambord is to be buried near Goritz, on 
Monday, in the Monastery of the Franciscans at Castagnavicca, 
where his grandfather, Charles X., already lies. The funeral 
will be a solemn one, for the good Prince did in some way 
manage to impress all who knew him with an effect of lofti- 
ness of character, partly due, no doubt, to immoveable pre- 
possessions on small matters, in which he could be as inexorable 
as if he were Destiny herself; partly to his intrinsic indif- 
ference to the successful issue of the cause of which he was the 
representative. The political enthusiasts for the Comte de 
Chambord cannot be very numerous,though it is said that 
the Legitimists are subscribing to enable a certain number of 
Legitimist artisans to attend the funeral,—for though ideas 
are sometimes impracticable, the multitude are not given to 
assuming that all impracticabilities are ideas, and it would take 
that, to make the Comte de Chambord’s political pretensions in 
any sense popular with the masses. Still, the phlegmatic 
excellence of the Comte de Chambord’s character has certainly 
produced more of a general impression than we should have 
thought it possible for one to produce whose name and flag 
recalled so many painful memories. At least without a very 
definite genius of his own, no man so weighted by bad traditions 
has gained popularity. And a very definite genius of his own 
can hardly be attributed to the deceased Bourbon. 


The Western Mail of Tuesday professes to quote from & 
“Liberal” Gloucester paper—the Gloucester Journal of last 
Saturday—an article on “The Downfall of England,” which 
contains one of the most violent pieces of vituperation against 
Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet which we have ever read. For 
fury, it would seem to surpass even Irish loathing at its worst 
This is how the Western Mail,—a Conservative paper, by the 
way,—quotes what it terms its “ Liberal” contemporary :— 
“ Her political fortunes are directed by a hypocrite, who is also 
a blood-guilty tyrant, and a conspirator against the honour of 
the country. The hateful and atrocious Gladstone, whom 
*twere flattery to call a rascal, has associated with him in the 
Government a gang of incompetent nobodics, who, partly 
through ignorance...... are betraying every British 
interest. About the only conspirator with any brains is 
a fellow named Chamberlain, who makes screws or something 
down at Birmingham, and who has been in league with the 
Irish rebels, and incited them to get up murderous outrages 8 
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ion. The people of the country are afflicted with a sort 
of dementia, which prevents them from realising the odious 
r of their political leaders, and the imminent perils into 
qhich those pernicious adventurers have brought our beloved 
gountry. The populace, lulled into false security, are looking 
forward to peace and prosperity; but a very different period is 
peing prepared for us by the strangest set of philosophers and 
‘nses that were ever allowed to touch the helm of affairs.” 
Clearly, the Gloucester Journal is, or has just become, a comic 
, and is attempting a burlesque of the violent style. It is 
not very happy, for it wants the touch of the grotesque that 
alone makes extravagant invective funny; but then, how diffi- 
ult it is to succeed in burlesque! The Gloucester Jowrnal may 
do better, in time. It is even a kind of success to have persuaded 
the Western Mail that this passion in tatters was serious. 


We are glad to see that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
has not only strongly expressed his wish to see qualified medical 
women practising in India, but has discouraged peremptorily 
the idea of requiring from them any less thorough medical cul- 
ture than is required from their male colleagues. There is no 
quarter of the world where highly qualified medical women 
might do more good than in India, and it is encouraging to find 
that Brahmo opinion is as favourable to the experiment as 
cultivated European opinion itself. The paper published at 
Calcutta called Brahmo Public Opinion contained on July 12th 
au article heartily favourable to the admission of females 
to the Medical College. The efforts which are being made in 
this country to educate native women as physicians, and to send 
them out with a guaranteed income for a certain term of years, 
will evidently meet with no obstruction in India. Educated 
female physicians in adequate numbers would do more to leaven 
indian households with sound medical, sanitary, and moral prin. 
ciples, than all the medical men whom we could send to India, 
who never really reach the interior of a Hindoo household at all. 


The German Reichstag has been summoned at a very 
‘mnusual season of the year, but it does not appear that it has 
met for any purpose except to sanclion a commercial treaty 
‘with Spain. Probably Prince Bismarck used the opportunity 
to give a fright to France by the semi-official article on the 
violence of the French Press, which he inserted in the Nord 
Deutsche Gazette. That article is now admitted to have been 
more or less intended as a snub to General Thibaudin for talking 


_of mobilising an Army Corps on the eastern frontier of France, 
‘a snub which, no doubt, had other uses, but which Prince 
‘Bismarck loves to administer from time to time, as the school- 


master loves to cane,—just to keep his hand in. Apparently, 
there is no intention at present of pushing the alarm further. 


‘The Reichstag, when it has completed its little job, is to be 


allowed to separate without any further sensation. 


The military rising in Spain seems to have blown over with- 
out much result, and the King, who has just been on a tour of 
inspection to the various disaffected garrisons, has been, it is 
given out, very well received. But Sefior Sagasta will almost 
certainly have to modify his Cabinet, in consequence of the shock 
which this series of small detonations has given to the prestige 
of the Government; and it is said that Sefior Campos, the 
Minister at War, who was taken into the Government in spite 
of his Conservative leanings, rather on account of the confidence 
felt by the King in him as a disciplinarian, will have to go. 
The Spanish Government are complaining to the French 
Government that Ruiz Zorrilla is permitted to hatch plots in 
France against the government of a friendly neighbour, and 


. France has not yet formulated her reply, but the Government 


fully feel their responsibility, and if it appears that Ruiz Zorrilla 
‘is still in France, he is, it is said, to be ordered away by the 
Government. 


It is not, perhaps, surprising that the returns of suicides in 
Great cities make Paris the chief capital of suicide. That is 
just what one would expect from the chief capital of pleasure. 
if you make pleasure your main object, you are pretty sure, 
not, indeed, to commit suicide, but to learn very rapidly to 
understand something of the state of mind from which suicide 
Proceeds. In Paris, for every million of inhabitants there are 
402 suicides, while in Naples there are only 34. We sup- 
pose that the physical nature in Naples is too much at 
ease to conspire with the mind against the habit of living. The 
capital next to Paris in suicidal tendency is Stockholm, why, it 


is very hard to say. In Stockholm the proportion is 354 suicides 
to a million of inhabitants; Copenhagen comes next, and then 
Vienna, Brussels, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, New 
York, Genoa, London, and Rome, in order. In London there are 
only 87 suicides to each million of inhabitants. Yet one would 
have hardly conceived this order to have represented the 
descending scale of irritability of temperament, or of liability 
to physical suffering. 


Mr. Davenport Handley is fighting a chivalrous battle in Rut- 
landshire against Mr. James W. Lowther, who represents, we 
suppose, his namesake’s views on the land. We shall not know 
the result before going to press. Rutlandshire has not returned 
a Liberal since the last Reform Bill; nor, indeed, has any Liberal 
ever contested the county since 1841. Still, Mr. Handley has a 
right to say, as he does say, that the Conservatives would never 
have done the farmers the justice of giving them the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, and that their leaders denounced many of the 
provisions of that Act up to the last moment. Whether that will 
weigh, as it ought to do, in the contest, we are not sure. Farmers 
often move in even deeper ruts of time-honoured opinion than 
the landlords themselves. 


Mr. J. R. Byrne, writing to Friday’s Times from Upper 
Norwood, maintains that the true test of reading-power,— 
reading-power, that is, in the sense of being able to read to 
yourself for enjoyment,—is the power to read well aloud; 
and asserts that the recognised test of proficiency in read- 
ing in Germany is the excellence of the reading aloud. 
Nevertheless, we have known a great many well-read men,— 
men to whom reading was the meat and drink of life——who 
could not read aloud even respectably, who read aloud so that you 
hardly understood their meaning, and this though some of 
them could speak admirably. And we quite agree with those 
persons whom Mr. Byrne treats with such contempt, that good 
elocutional reading aloud, though an excellent faculty (when it 
is not abused, as it too often is, by insisting on reading aloud to 
people who, perhaps very justly, hate to be read aloud to), is 
only a luxury of education, and by no means an essential 
to anybody. To read fluently and easily to yourself, that is 
everything. To read aloud is the gift of the few, and not un- 
frequently entails suffering on the many. 


One of the most important of the legislative failures of the 
Session is the loss of the Medical Act Amendment Bill, which 
might probably have been carried at last, but for the miscarriage 
of the business arrangements of a single night. Its object was, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, “‘ to make the Medical profession 
in the three countries [England, Scotland, and Ireland] one in 
standard and one in authority,” by establishing a common test 
through which every medical practitioner must pass. This has 
been the object of an agitation lasting fifty years, and it 
was confidently hoped that the end had been reached this Ses- 
sion. The medical men, we see, think that this misfortune is 
due to the want of Medical representatives in the House of 
Commons, or at least of representatives pledged to accept medical 
opinion on subjects interesting to the medical profession. Bat 
we earnestly trust that the mischief will not be remedied in that 
way. The remedy would be worse than the disease. 


Switzerland appears to occupy a very unenviable position 
in relation to the frequency of divorce. In the Protestant 
half of Appenzell, there were in 1881 over thirteen divorces to 
every hundred marriages; and in Thurgau, there were more 
than nine. Of the causes of divorce, difference of reli- 
gious opinion appears to be a frequent one, if we may 
judge by the fact that of the religion of the persons 
divorced in 1881, in less than one per cent. of the cases were 
both husband and wife Catholic; in less than three per 
cent. were the husband ani wife both Protestant; while in 
cases of different religions divorces are much more frequeat, 
especially where the husband is Protestant and the wife 
Catholic. It is said that a great many marriages in the lower 
classes are avowedly entered upon on the understanding, that, 
if after a year’s trial the husband and wife do nok suit each 
other, they shall give in a joint application fox divorce an the 
ground of incompatibility of temper. Ip 4881, no lesa than 
1,171 Swiss suits of divoree were granted, and divorces pro- 
nounced in 946 cases, 
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THE POLITICAL DUTIES OF THE RECESS. 


HAT does the Zimes mean by its constant and emphatic 
exhortation to Members of Parliament to hold their 
tongues during the Recess? It seems to us to show that 
that paper does not in the least appreciate what a democracy 
means, or what is the best way to educate it. If we thought 
of training the electors, and of training the electors alone, we 
should desire not that politicians should take a long rest, but 
that they should all of them at once begin that useful drill of 
their constituents in the different views that may be taken 
of Parliamentary questions, on which the intelligence of the 
votes to be given at the next General Election must, for the 
most part, depend. It may be very true that, looking to the 
necessities of Parliament alone, Parliamentary politicians 
may be justified, and even more than justified, in taking 
a good rest. The petty fag and squabbling of the Session 
must’ have worn out many of our representatives, and 
predisposed almost all with any share of wisdom for a 
time of reticence and political repose. But unfortunately 
for this repose, Members of Parliament are not elected only 
for the purposes of representation. It is very doubtful 
whether, as the suffrage widens and the constituencies increase, 
the obligation of the Member to keep his constituents well 
informed of his view of the questions of the day, and to answer 
the criticisms of those who take different and opposite 
views to himself, is not greater and even more useful to 
the public than his duty of giving the views he has an- 
nounced the full weight of his vote and influence in the House 
of Commons. 

How is the Democracy to be taught what are the important 
issues of politics, and what are the most telling views on 
the subject of those issues? Partly, no doubt, by the help 
of the public journals; but, in truth, the public journals them- 
selves are almost powerless to force any subject on public notice 
without the help afforded by the speakers, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, who canvass-these questions in the country. The 
public journals are hardly read unless they take their text 
from the events of the day. And almost the only test that 
any question is one of the subjects of the day is the evidence 
that it is much discussed in public, and that this view and that 
are given of it in great town and county meetings. The only 
effect of a universal reticence of politicians would be a universal 
effort on the part of the journals of the day to find social 
topics more interesting to their readers than the politics of 
which Members of Parliament seemed to be oblivious. And 
then, if the silence of politicians produced, as it would, a 
political apathy of the public Press, the people would sink 
into a similar apathy, the greater issues of politics would no 
longer be kept before them, and the elections, whenever the 
elections came, would be conducted under the extreme disad- 
vantage that the electors would not be prepared for them by 
the growth of any serious conviction, and would vote in the 
haphazard fashion which leads to no satisfactory result, or, 
perhaps, even to a result just the opposite of that at which 
the people, if fully awake to the chief issues, would have arrived. 
What the Zimes is thinking of when it deprecates Long- 
Vacation oratory is no doubt the inutility, so far as Mem- 
bers of Parliament and journalists may be concerned, of repeat- 
ing over and over again the criticisms which Parliament has 
so often heard, and which the London and provincial papers 
have so often weighed in their balance. But it forgets 
how very different is the effect produced on a voter’s mind by 
glancing at the Parliamentary reports and at the leading 
articles written on those reports,—even when he does glance 
at them, whereas multitudes of electors never do,—and the effect 
produced on him by hearing the representative to whom he has 
given his confidence explain fully, in his presence, what con- 
siderations weighed upon his own mind, or by hearing the candi- 
date of the opposite party assail the view thus presented, and 
discuss elaborately all the objections to which it is open. That 
is the process which really forms political conviction in the 
country, and which keeps it active and vigilant. Without 
that process, we should have more and more voters every day 
boasting that they took no interest in politics, and did not 
care a farthing whether their constituency returned its former 
Members, or turned them out in favour of new Members. Only 
the frequent contact of Members with their constituencies keeps 
the political judgment of the country alert and earnest, and 
therefore no man is fit to be an ordinary Member of Par- 





political education of the people, as well as to ¢ ; 

of the judgment of the Saou af Commons. It hd 
right for the ordinary Member of Parliament to hold ( 
tongue very sedulously in the House, 
who can say better what he would say, he must be right j 
generally leaving it to them to say for him. But he — 
never be right in leaving his constituents to their own devices, 
He, and he only, can really speak to them with the sort of 
authority which they need for the purposes of political 
education. They have chosen him to represent them, and 
therefore they listen to him with the sort of deference with 
which people always listen to the man of their own choice 
What he says will receive a sort of attention from them which 
the words of few other speakers will receive. And what those 
who support or oppose him say, will be listened to with a kind 
of interest that nothing said in favour of or against other 
politicians will attract. Whether a representative has the ear 
of Parliament or not, he has always the ear of his own con. 
stituents; and it is a duty almost more incumbent upon 
him, because more completely in his power, to ripen the 
public opinion of his own constituency, than to ripen the 
opinion of Parliament itself. We maintain that when a man 
is chosen to represent in the House of Commons the views of 
many thousands of electors, his explicit and pledged duty, 
though the most obvious, is by no means the most important 
of the duties which he undertakes. From that moment, he is 
the exponent of public opinion within a certain area on certain 
important subjects, and is the only person who can really keep 
that public opinion healthy, vigilant, and candid. This he 
can do by frequent interchanges of opinion and confidences 
with his constituents, by keeping his attention fixed on al} 
points on which he thinks opinion doubtful and unsound, by 
taking pains to clear up opinion on those subjects, by bringing 
the most formidable objections to which his own opinions aw 
exposed clearly before his constituents, and by giving them 
the best answers he can find to those objections,—in short, by 
treating himself as the natural focus of the political opinion 
of the community which he represents, and doing all in his 
power to bring the various rays of political light to converge 
in that focus. 

It will be said that this view of a representative's duty to 
his constituents is a “counsel of perfection.” Perhaps so; 
but we are deeply convinced that the more democratic our Con- 
stitution grows, the more its efficiency will depend 6n this 
view being generally taken of a Member’s duties to his con- 
stituents. It is not for the formation of Members’ opinions, 
it is not for the formation of journalists’ opinions, it is not for 
the modification of experts’ opinions, that all this speaking 
and listening is necessary, It is for the formation of some- 
thing at least approaching to an opinion, in numbers of voters 
who never get near to the real sources of opinion at all except 
when they hear the voice of their Member, and hear the crili- 
cisms passed upon him by his fellow-townsmen or his county 
neighbours. Lord Sherbrooke once told us, very justly, that it 
was our duty “ to educate our masters.” And so it is, in a much 
larger sense than he at that time intended to convey. Mr 
Forster’s Act is educating them in one way; and every 
true political discussion educates them in another way. It is 
no easy achievement to give a true political education t 
a democracy. That is not a feat to be accomplished by the 
superfine fastidiousness and supercilious contempt for reiter& 
tion which the Times expresses. Line upon line, 
precept upon precept,—incessant earnestness and incessant 
candour,—a constant sense of responsibility and in 
exhaustible patience—are essential on the part of politicians, 
if the great majority of the electors, present and prospective, 
are to be awakened to the sense of their duties, and to 
the genuine desire to perform their duties as electors, 
not merely to exercise their rights. 
may be weary, nay, must be weary, if they are to dit 
charge well their function in educating the opinion d 
their constituencies. Journalists must be sickened by a 
the same things said over and over again, in very m 
the same way. But the weariness of Members of Parliament 
and the nausea of journalists will be but slight evils, wheo 
balanced against the great result of keeping awake in the whole 
community the deep sense of political responsibility, and of 
imparting to the people enough knowledge to ensure 
honest and intelligent exercise of that responsibility by the 
great mass of the electors. 
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—— 
LORD SALISBURY’S WRATH. 


ORD SALISBURY is evidently of Luther’s mind, that 
wrath and passion are his best allies. ‘If I want to 
compose,” said Luther, “ to write, to pray, to preach, I must be 
wrathful, then my whole blood is freshened, my understanding 
js made keener, and all my miserable thoughts and tempta- 
tions give place.” Lord Salisbury is of the same opinion, only 
he means, we think, something different from the old Reformer, 
by the wrath he so elaborately invokes. Wrath is the inspiration 
of his public career, but it is not the wrath which repre- 
gents a rush of fiery indignation, like Luther’s, but wrath 
bred by scorn and caste, the almost impotent rage which 
chafes at the evidence of a popular power that Lord Salis- 
bury can neither vanquish nor even venture to defy. The 
wrath of which Luther spoke was that burning indigna- 
tion against evil, or what looks like evil, which purifies 
the atmosphere of the mind, even though in its heat it 
misses its true aim. The wrath which seems always 
to be kindling in Lord Salisbury’s political mind is a 
saturnine and smouldering fire, which never burns up bright 
and free, but makes Lord Salisbury, as his old chief and 
colleague himself said of him, “a master of jibes and sneers.”’ 
His last speech in the House of Lords in the Session just 
closed, like most of his other speeches, was a speech of taunt- 
ing impotence. Of course, he had to give way to the Govern- 
ment with regard to his amendment on the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, for even in the House of Lords he had passed 
it only by a majority of a single vote, and had been firmly 
opposed by the Duke of Richmond and a considerable number 
of his own followers. Under such circumstances, to have 
courted a new division would have been childish, and Lord 
Salisbury refrained ; but he could not keep silence even from 
bad words, and he liberated his soul in that unmeaning sneer 
at “the Janissaries of the Bedchamber,”’—a very inapplicable 
phrase, whoever first used it, to the few Peers who stay in town 
tomake a House for the Government,—and that unworthy 
insinuation that the Government had intentionally made their 
measure ambiguous in order that Radicals might read it one way 
and Conservatives another, by which he relieved his spleen, 
but relieved it at the cost of his influence. Lord Salisbury 
is, indeed, proved by every new Session through which he lives 
to be the most unfit leader of his party that our century has 
produced. Compared with him, the late Lord Derby was 
pradence and amiability itself, and the Duke of Wellington an 
accomplished statesman. The former was glad enough, when 
he saw a chance, to “dish the Whigs,’ but at least he never 
indulged in impotent maledictions on them. The latter gave 
the word of command to retreat whenever he found a political 
position absolutely untenable, with the same homely good- 
humour with which he would have evacuated a fortress which 
it was impossible to defend. But Lord Salisbury skilfully 
provides occasions for dishing, not the Whigs, but the Con- 
servatives; and when he has done so, he never retreats 
unobtrusively, as he ought, but sits maliciously eyeing the 
Liberals, who pass him by unscathed, like the giant Pope in 
Bunyan’s fable, who is described, when the pilgrims pass him, 
. - grinning and biting his nails, because he cannot come at 
em,” 

We cannot imagine a worse mental attitude for the leader 
of the Conservatives than this irritable malice of Lord Salis- 
bury’s. In the first place, it is not Conservative, for however 
cautious, timid, lugubrious, even alarmist, Conservatives may 
legitimately be, they should not snarl and maliciously impute 
bad motives to their opponents, as Lord Salisbury is always 
doing, if they wish to carry the safe and cautious men with 
them, as of course they do. No safe man ever snarls at what 
he cannot prevent, because, as he justly observes, that makes 
matters worse, and aggravates the quarrel, without bringing 
4 single auxiliary to his side. No cautious man imputes ill 
Motives to his opponents, because, as he cautiously reflects, 
no man can see or weigh the motives of his opponents ; more- 
over, cautious men are repelled and alienated by imputations 
of motive, and have their confidence in any leader who in- 
dulges in that useless display of temper seriously under- 
mined. A Conservative in Opposition may fairly bewail the 
past, and draw the most melancholy pictures of the future as 
it will be affected by Liberal reforms; that is his legitimate 
function in life, and if he did not entertain these dismal 
feelings, he would hardly be a Conservative. But a 
true Conservative always strives to attenuate the mischief 
which he apprehends, and it is not attenuating the mischief 
you apprehend to indulge, as Lord Salisbury does, in 


spiteful effusions over the dishonest ambiguities of his 
opponents. Consider the political demeanour of the Duke of 
Richmond. There you have the model Conservative,—timid 
of innovation, anxious to attenuate necessary reforms, never 
defiant, deprecatory of threats, eager for compromise, Such 
is the statesman who, if he had Lord Salisbury’s flow of 
effective speech, would bring all the timid party to his feet, 
and not a few even of the party which sincerely desires reform, 
but has a morbid fear of ardent reformers. But the Duke of 
Richmond is not an orator, and is too modest to displace Lord 
Salisbury who is; and the consequence is that instead of one 
whose whole temperament expresses the feelings of the 
cautious party, the unfortunate Conservatives find themselves 
constantly misrepresented to the country by a mouthpiece who 
says on their behalf just what makes them shudder most. 
They hear those sweeping denunciations which they would be 
apt to attribute to the demagogue as specially appropriate to 
him, proceeding from the spokesman of a small and privileged 
caste, who has not even the strength of numbers behind him,— 
and what, they must ask themselves, can be more insolently rash 
than to combine the irritating arrogance that is safe in tribunes 
of the people, with the defence of exclusiveness and the apology 
for privilege? We think we may safely predict that so long 
as Lord Salisbury continues to give character and colour to 
the policy of the Conservative party, even timid politicians 
will regard the administration of the country as safer in the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, than in the hands of 
any Government in which Lord Salisbury would have a 
potential voice. 





WHAT HAS THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT 
DONE ? 


OW that the smoke and stir of the battle are over, and 
that the corpses of thrice-slain amendments are buried 
out of the way, we cun see with greater clearness what has 
been lost and won on either side in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. Looked at from the party point of view, there can be 
little doubt that the struggle itself has been an immense benefit 
to the Liberal party. It has shown that when the question at 
stake is a simple one of plain honesty and justice between man 
and man, the Conservative party, or at least the Conservative 
leader and one section of his party, are ever ready to uphold 
the wrong because the wrong is “established.” It has shown 
that whether the scene is laid in Ireland or in England, whether 
the measure proposed is one which constitutes an admitted 
departure from accepted doctrines of State non-intervention, 
or is merely putting in force the common principles on which 
men daily act where land is not concerned, Lord Salisbury 
is equally ready to fight to the bitter end, so long as his 
followers will follow him. The curious spectacle presented 
three years running of the “master of thirty legions” 
in the House of Lords being deserted by his legions, 
after they had already sacked the enemy’s camp, is a 
very edifying one for the opposite party. Thé people of 
England in general will note that on each occasion it was a 
Land Bill which the House of Landlords threatened to wreck, 
though at the last moment they refused to stand to their guns, 
and left the field in possession of the enemy. But the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act has not merely discredited the Con- 
servative leader, but it has discredited the Conservative party. 
Where now are the farmers’ friends? Directly a small reform 
in the law of landlord and tenant is proposed in the interest 
of the tenant, the party which professes to be the friend of 
the tenant, and to think that the interests of landlord and 
tenant are identical, turns round and fights might and main 
against any concession. After this, the county electors will 
surely think once, twice, and thrice, before blindly intrusting 
their interests to such gay deceivers,—* both feet on the land 
and all at sea, to one thing constant never,” if one may 
travesty the poet. It is extraordinary that any party should 
be so unwise. But it is only the latest instance of the truth of 
the saying of the Swedish Chancellor to his son which the 
English Chancellor, Brougham, was so fond of quoting,—“ Go, 
my son, and see with how little wisdom the world is governed.” 
But to look at the Act from the point of view of landlord 
and tenant, what exactly has it done for the tenant? Before 
1875, the agricultural tenant was subject to the strict rule 
of the common law. Whatever he placed in the soil, what- 
ever he fixed on it, or in any building on it, belonged to his 
landlord, when he left. There were a few trifling exceptions. 
The “ way-going”’ crop he could take, according to the custom 





of the country; but the way-going crop was not of much 
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benefit to him, because, as it was said, to take it necessitated 
his carrying on business in two places at once. He could, 
under an Act passed in 1851, claim the property in a fixture 
erected for agricultural purposes, if erected with the consent 
in writing of his landlord. In a few counties, and for a few 
items of labour or expenditure, such as claying, or marling, or 
the use of artificial manure, he could get a miserably inade- 
quate compensation. In the greater part of the country, and for 
the greater part of the improvements effected by him, he could 
get nothing at all. In other words, he spent money, and 
another got the profit ; he laboured, and another entered into 
the fruits of his labour. For this state of things, as de- 
pressing and injurious to the tenant as it was in the 
long-run injurious to the landlord, the Act of 1875 was 
introduced with a great flourish of trumpets by Mr. Disraeli. 
It divided improvements into three classes,—the permanent 
improvements, such as draining and building, which were to 
be considered exhausted in twenty years; the durable, such as 
claying or boning, which were calculated to last seven years ; 
and the temporary, such as the use of artificial manure, which 
were to be taken as exhausted in two years. The measure of 
the compensation to be paid was the original outlay of the 
tenant on an improvement, less a proportionate part, accord- 
ing to the class, for every year which had elapsed since it was 
made. No compensation was to be paid for an improvement 
of the first class, unless executed with the landlord’s consent 
in writing; nor of the second class, unless at least a week’s 
notice in writing of the intention to execute it had been given. 
As regards fixtures, the Act of 1851 was practically re-enacted, 
only the landlord’s consent was no longer necessary to their 
erection, except in the case of steam-engines, on which he had 
a veto. Holdings under two acres were wholly exempted from 
the Act. Practically, as every one knows, the Act was a dead- 
letter, because of the power given of contracting out of the 
Act by a mere notice in writing, the result of which was that 
as soon as the Act was passed it snowed notices in writing 
throughout the country. The main distinction between the 
Act of 1883 and that of 1875 is the removal of this power 
of contracting out of the Act. By the new Act, any con- 
tract, agreement, or covenant made by a tenant by virtue 
of which he is deprived of his right to claim compensation 
under the Act, “is void, at law and in equity.” These be 
brave words, but they are in reality rather braggart than brave. 
For, in case of an existing tenancy, “ any agreement in writing 
or custom” which secures any compensation to the tenant for 
an improvement—while, in the case of future tenancies, any 
“ particular agreement in writing ”"—excludes the Act. More- 
over, improvements already made are not to be paid for, if 
under any custom or agreement any compensation is to be paid, 
and permanent improvements are practically not included in 
the Act in any case, as they only come under it if the landlord 
within a year consents in writing to the improvement. Here 
and there, of course, an exceptionally generous landlord will so 
consent, but as he would have probably paid anyhow, the 
tenants, as a rule, are not much helped. 

The next great change in the present Act is that no 
definite time is now laid down within which an improvement 
is to be exhausted, but the measure of compensation to be 
paid is in all cases to be the value of the improvement at the 
time of quitting to an incoming tenant, without reference to 
the original outlay, or the time which has elapsed since it was 
made. This is a clear and simple principle enough, and no 
practical valuer would find any difficulty in settling compensa- 
tion on that basis. But “there shall not be taken into 
account, as part of the improvement made by the tenant, 
what is justly due to the inherent capacities of the soil.” 
Now, there are cases, such as draining and fencing, in which 
it is easy to draw the sound distinction between the increase of 
value given to good land, and the increase given to poor land, 
by the improvement. But how any one is to separate the effect 
of “the inherent capacities of the soil” from that of a judicious 
boning or marling, which the Lords insisted on including under 
this rule, it is hard to see. The valuers will have to be 
hereditary, or else to be scientific analytical chemists of the 
highest order. Probably, however, they will find their way 
out of the difficulty by quietly ignoring it, as, happily, they 
are not obliged to specify it in their award. 

The third change of importance is that neither the consent 
of or notice to the landlord is required before the execution of 
an improvement in Part III. of the schedule of improvements, 
which includes Classes II. and III. of the Act of 1875. The 
consent, however, is still necessary to permanent improvements, 


of draining, notice must be given, and the landlord hag 

an option to execute the proposed drainage himself, and ¢ 

the tenant with the cost and 3 per cent. interest, ‘ harge 
Then, as regards fixtures not included in the scheduled list 
of improvements, the Act of 1875 is re-enacted, but with the 
omission of any conditions as to consent or notice, Last] the 
Act applies to all holdings, however small, so that Mr Arch’ 

clients, the small allotment-holders of half an acre, will be : 
much benefited by the Act as the large farmer with his pro 
acres. A novel part.of the Act is that limiting distress to one 
year, and fixing the costs of levying it. But this part is not 
of great practical importance, except as a step to the total 
abolition of this absurd preference given to a creditor who is 
alike, as a rule, the strongest creditor, and most in a Position 
to take care of himself. 

What, then, are the total results of the Act? The general 
law of fixtures is for agricultural tenants permanently placed 
on a rational basis. That which a man places on property 
which is his own for the time being is not henceforth to go to 
another as of right. The landlord is given a right of pre- 
emption at the end of the term which is fair enough, and 
beneficial to the tenant, as a fixture is, of course, of more 
value in its place than when removed. As regards that 
special and most important class of fixtures which are called 
permanent improvements, the principle of property in the 
tenant is recognised, though it is rendered of less avail, owing 
to the restrictions of consents and notices with which it is 
hampered in practice. As regards less permanent improve. 
ments, the principle is fully and freely recognised. That 
which the farmer sows, henceforth he shall reap. He is no 
longer discouraged from improving by the fear that he will 
not get value for value given. The misapplied jargon of the 
Roman lawyer, which has been the curse of agriculture, is now 
rendered obsolete. It is no longer true to say,—*Quicquid 
plantatur, seritur, vel inaedificatur, omne solo cedit,” at least 
in the sense that it goes to the lord, and not to the tiller of 
the soil. 

But though much is done, something remains to do. The 
farmer will get value, but while the restrictions mentioned 
remain in force, he will hardly get full value for his im- 
provements. The landlord’s consent will have to be bought. 
The inherent capacity of the soil may swallow up a consider 
able part of the improvements on it. Moreover, the fact that 
compensation is restricted to scheduled improvements is hardly 
favourable to the unrestricted development of scientific agri- 
culture. Most, if not all, of the improvements in Part IIL of 
the Schedule were unknown before the middle of last century, 
Already, since 1875, Part I. has been increased by the addition 
to the list of the formation of silos, and embankments, and 
sluices against floods. It is eminently unsatisfactory to the 
public, which is interested in the greatest possible production 
of food from the soil, that the adoption of fresh improvements 
in the methods of stimulating that production should be 
hindered by the farmers’ being afraid of not getting a full 
return for his experiments. 

Still, on the whole, a considerable benefit has been con 
ferred upon the tillers of the soil by the Bill. It is, perhaps, 
just as well they should not get all they want, or all thatis 
necessary, at once. If the Act does not work as well as it 
ought, and needs amendment, if its extension proves to le 
necessary to ensure its professed ends, the Farmers will have at 
least learnt to which party, and which wing of the party, they 
are to go to get it; and of which party the rule holds good, 
“ Expect nothing, and you shall not be disappointed.” 





THE CASE OF THE WEST HIGHLAND CROFTER. 


7s Royal Commissioners appointed to investigate the com- 
dition of the Crofters and Cottars in the Highlands of 
Scotland have closed their inquiry, so far as the Hebrides and 
the opposite districts of the mainland are concerned. They 
have thus finished the more arduous and necessary part 0 
their allotted task. Five weeks hence they are to reassem 
in Caithness-shire, where they will find themselves among 4 
population of different origin, different character, and grea 
different surroundings. The people there are chiefly 
Scandinavian blood. No great mountain masses upheare 
their lumpishly-rounded shoulders; the traveller has not 
thread his way through sinuous, solitary, shut-in glens, 20 
to pass the lips of clear and silent lochs; the extent of ara 
land is much larger than on the western side of the country; 
and the number of acres per head assigned to the lowest clas 





such as building and reclamation of land; while, in case 


of the rural population is at least double ; while the quality 
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the soil and the nature of the climate are much better suited 


for the growth of cereal crops. The tale of grievance and dis- 
content which the Commission will be asked to hear is likely, 
therefore, to be briefer and less emphatic than the doleful and 
tnonotonous narratives which have hitherto been recited. 
The recital will do good. It comes all too late, however, to 
set forth in full the wrongs and cruelties of which a patient, 
triotic, and warm-hearted people have been the victims. 
Fach nonsense has undoubtedly been written and spoken 
about the rude abundance and full content that prevailed 
among them, before the social revolution which has thrown 
them into their present wretched plight. Such descriptions 
take their glory from afar. They are the natural exaggera- 
tions of a dreamy, imaginative, romantic race, much addicted 
to retrospect, and not deficient in self-esteem. Neither the 
retty fallacies of pastoral poets, nor the vaunts of those 
who cherish a sentimental admiration of the past, will 
blind the sober-minded inquirer to the fact that under the 
patriarchal system, with all its traditional checks, the life of 
the masses was in later times meanly prosaic, as it always had 
been miserably servile. The change that ensued, however, 
after the collapse of the Jacobite cause, turned greatly to their 
disadvantage. The old relations between the laird and people 
were broken. The nobles and gentry lost interest in their 
homes and in their kinsfolk. Many of them were allured by 
the fascinations of fashionable life to extravagance and ruin, 
in the manner and with the consequences graphically described 
by Adam Smith. They were forced first to mortgage, and 
then to dispose of, the estates which had been made over to 
them absolutely, in defiance of the consuetudinary rule which 
regarded the children of the soil as its proprietors, and forbade 
the chief to diminish the general property by alienation or sale. 
The new comers were aliens. They brought with them strictly 
commercial notions. They looked for the prompt payment of as 
high a rent as they could get, with the least amount of trouble. 
Sheep-farming upon a largs scale was introduced. It were 
mere fractious folly to deny that the maintenance of sheep 
was the best use that the mountains could be put to, almost 
the only remunerative use that can be got out of them. 
Equally absurd would it be to shut one’s eyes to the immense 
advance that has been made in the general aspect and pro- 
ductiveness of the country. A Highlander who went to Canada 
forty years ago would in many cases scarcely recognise his 
native glen, The old hill-track, strewn with boulders bigger 
than those over which the Roman chariots rumbled on their 
_ itinera, can hardly be traced now; and instead, there is a level 
road, constructed in a style that beats Macadam. The 
battered change-house, redolent of smoke, filth, and whisky, 
the scene of many an uproarious brawl, has been super- 
seded by a trim hotel, where one can get good food 
decently cooked and decently served. Swamps have been 
drained ; the extent of land that grew only heather has 
been curtailed; and, though the mania for sport has inter- 
fered with the development of pastoral farming, wherever the 
flockmaster is unmolested the tokens of knowledge, skill, 
energy, and enterprise are discernible. The change would 
have been gratifying, save for one unhappy circumstance. It 
was carried out in a manner too sweeping and sudden. It 
involved the displacement of the native population from the 
most fertile parts of the territory their ancestors had occupied 
for ages. They were cleared off wholesale; their townships 
were broken up; they were driven away to remote and barren 
nooks, were huddled together in miserable hamlets upon the 
sea-coast, were impelled to the lowlands and the great 
towns, or else were shipped off to foreign lands. It is 
not too much to say that, if the multitudinous, simul- 
taneous, and systematic clearings which took place in 
the West Highlands, with no adequate provision—in 
some cases, with no provision at all—for the future of those 
dispossessed, had occurred in Ireland, they would have raised 
an unappeasable clamour and stimulated recourse on a large 
seale to “ the wild justice of revenge.” In the Highlands they 
did evoke a bitter cry of grief, despair, and wrath; but they 
Were borne with surprising meekness and patience, and no 
Iustance of murderous or even violent retaliation can he cited. 
The Highlands are exempt from the stain of agrarian outrage 
and bloodshed. 

It must strike every attentive reader of the evidence adduced 
before the Commission that the situation and complaints of 
the Hebridean crofter are almost identical with those so often 
heard from the West Irish peasant. He has too little land, 
not enough to support a family. It is too highly rented, the 
tate being out of all proportion to what is paid by large farmers. 





He is a tenant-at-will, liable to be turned adrift at any moment. 
He lives perpetually on the brink of famine, for when fishing 
and crops are both abundant, he is separated from it only bya 
slight remove, while the failure of either thrusts him into the 
abyss. The proprietors in many instances are absentees, and 
absenteeism tends to beget indifference as respects sufferings 
the extent and detail of which may be kept concealed. The 
analogy goes much farther. It affects not only the condition 
of the people, but their character and habits. With great 
capabilities, many serviceable qualities, many most admirable 
gifts, the home-staying Celt is indolent, apt to prefer the 
enjoyment of life to its amelioration, and to seek that enjoy- 
ment not in wrestling with adverse circumstance, but in 
surrender to a very dreary and unenviable dolce far niente. 
The Celt of the West Highlands is less turbulent than the 
Celt of West Ireland, but he is every whit as impracticable. 
Both can toil, venture, endure, save-—when they have a mind. 
But this is done by fits and starts, for a time and for a 
purpose ; there is no love of work for the sake of work; 
the internal spring liberates itself by jerks and runs. Both 
cling with a fond tenacity, unsurpassed by any other people, 
to the place of their birth; they would rather starve and 
shiver on the insufficient strips of land by which they variegate 
the rugged slopes, whence the rain often washes away the best 
soil as soon as it is turned up, than face the hazards of the 
unknown ; they cannot be uprooted, but there follows a plaintive 
moan, like that of the fabled mandrake. Yet both, in favour- 
ing circumstances, make splendid colonists, and in all our large 
towns both give examples of distinguished success. Perhaps 
the Scot has most of adaptability and ambition, for the Irish 
need to be rather sparsely intermixed with people of other 
races, so that they may take the tone of society, instead 
of giving it, their tendency being, wherever they congre- 
gate in any number, to form a little Ireland. Once trans- 
planted, however, the Highlander is almost certain to make 
his way, whether singly or amid a crowd of his country- 
men. The number who attain position and wealth in 
Scotland is certainly equal in proportion to that furnished by 
their Lowland neighbours. The experience of Glasgow amply 
illustrates these statements. That city has a very large Irish 
population ; it has been estimated at one-fourth of the whole 
inhabitants. A lamentable fact is that this section contributes 
a full half of the pauperism which weighs upon the city. The 
Scoto-Celtic element is almost as strong as the Teutonic. The 
“ Macs” are of themselves a formidable nation. They fill 
many pages of the Directory, and besides them there are scores 
of names as unmistakeably Gaelic as Ben Nevis or Ben 
MacDhui. Among their owners are many of the best, most 
intelligent, most prosperous, public-spirited, and benevolent 
men in the city. Ethnic amalgamation must have had some 
influence upon the development of the high qualities they 
exhibit; but there are instances of fresh immigrants keeping 
even pace with settlers of long descent, and it is an interesting 
problem why the inherent characteristics they display should 
not find scope and reward at home. 

Is it over-sanguine to hope for the appearance of an in- 
dustrious, self-reliant, thriving peasantry in the districts which 
have been the scene of the recent investigation? Well- 
informed and sober-minded people think not. Evidently, 
things cannot remain as they are. There exists a reaction 
against the large-farm system as an exclusive system. In 
those districts where it has been carried out with most 
thoroughness, it has been disastrously overdone, There are 
seasons when the flockmaster needs additional labour, and 
it cannot now be had. Moreover, the distress which has 
lately fallen upon the tillers of the soil has also lighted 
heavily upon sheep-breeders; and many excellent farms are 
tenantless,—the proprietors being, of course, tempted to turn 
them into deer forests, which continue to bring a fancy rental. 
Men of foresight, however, are sceptical as to the permanence 
of the taste for deer-stalking at such an enormous cost as it 
entails, and they dread, with reason, the imposition of a heavy 
tax upon a mode of pleasure-seeing which condemns a vast 
expanse of land to unproductiveness. The Duke of Suther- 
land, it is understood, means to reverse the policy pursued by 
his predecessors, to break up some of his colossal farms into 
moderately-sized holdings, at the same time to provide ample 
accommodation for a fair proportion of the peasant class, and 
so to restore that healthy equipoise which belongs to a graded 
and well-regulated society. His example is pretty sure to 
be followed, and where it is so in like circumstances, 
there will come, if not any large increase of popula- 
tion, yet a very sensible improvement in their comforts, 
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their resources, their prospects, and the temper in which 
they face the battle of life. On the other side, it is un- 
deniable that there are districts which, under the best con- 
ditions, would be over-peopled by the present population, which 
are so over-peopled under existing conditions that it is inevit- 
able the inhabitants must be subjected to constant privations, 
whence there can be no escape unless their numbers are 
reduced. Ere the reforms contemplated by the Duke of 
Sutherland could be imitated in these regions, it is indis- 
pensable that a large emigration should take place, and it would 
be necessary afterwards that a subdivision of holdings and the 
growth afresh of a redundant population should be prohibited. 
Given these terms, along with that universal education 
which is now enforced, and there seems no reason why the 
Croft system should not be so amended as to be rendered work- 
able, despite the poverty of the soil and the frequent wet- 
ness of the seasons. Then might one hope to see the 
depressed and care-worn look of the inhabitants replaced by 
something of the alert blitheness that springs from conscious 
independence; the dismal hovels that dot remote and barren 
hill-sides cleared away, along with the miserable kraals that 
form straggling lanes along the unpropitious and storm- 
beaten coast; the small, green patches of land, with their 
varied growths of oats and barley, potatoes and weeds, 
superseded by a more eflicient style of husbandry; and a 
state of things which is a discredit to our country and a stain 
upon our civilisation wholly reformed. 


LORDS PENZANCE AND COLERIDGE ON ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL JUDICATURE. 


F Lord Penzance had been particularly anxious to reconcile 
High Churchmen and Ritualists to legislation on the lines 
of the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, he 
could not have devised a more effectual method of achieving 
his purpose than that which he has adopted, presumably from 
an opposite motive. He has declined to put his name to the 
Report of the other Commissioners, and has published a 
separate Report of his own, in which he criticises and con- 
demns the main features of the Report signed by all his 
colleagues. It is not altogether, though it is partly, his own 
fault that his career as an Ecclesiastical Judge has been a 
singularly unsuccessful one. The Act to which he owes his 
existence in that capacity was the offspring of an unreasoning 
panic, and came into the world with a tainted character. It 
was passed avowedly “to put down Ritualism,’—that is, not 
for the sake of doing justice, but in order to make justice sub- 
servient to prejudice and passion. This initial taint might have 
been somewhat neutralised, if the two Primates had appointed 
as the first Judge under the Public Worship Regulation Act 
aman who had some knowledge of ecclesiastical history and 
law, and some rudimentary acquaintance with theology. But 
the man selected, however estimable in other respects, was 
absolutely without any training or special qualification for his 
office. That was sufficiently unfortunate. But the two 
Primates showed their ignorance of human nature still further, 
by selecting from the category of unsuitable persons the one 
man whose judicial experience was certain to make his appoint- 
ment most distasteful to the Clergy. The Divorce Act, whether 
justifiably or unjustifiably, has been particularly obnoxious 
to the Clergy. It was, therefore, a singular want of judg- 
ment on the part of the two Archbishops to nominate an ex- 
Judge of the Divorce Court as the regulator of the doctrine, 
ritual, and discipline of the Church of England. And the 
malign influence which tainted the birth of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act and presided over the selec- 
tion of its first Judge has pursued Lord Penzance all 
through his career as Dean of the Arches. He refused 
to qualify for his office in the usual way, preferring 
to derive his authority as an Ecclesiastical Judge from 
an entirely secular source. Partly, therefore, from this osten- 
tatious parade of Erastianism, and partly from causes beyond 
his control, Lord Penzance started as Dean of the Arches with 
a dispated title and a general want of confidence on the part 
of the large majority of Churchmen. The Act from which he 
drew his title was, moreover, so badly drawn, or he was so 
careless in administering it, that several of his earlier judg- 
ments were upset on appeal to the secular Courts. Irritated 
by these misadventures, he was so ill-advised as to sneer 
publicly at the Court of Queen’s Bench for its ignorance of 
ecclesiastical law. Chief Justice Cockburn retaliated in an 
exceedingly caustic pamphlet, in which he made himself 
merry at Lord Penzance’s claim to ecclesiastical erudition. 





as 
That Lord Penzance should, under these circumstan 

stand out against the recommendations of his colleagues 9, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, is very likely rs 
make the Ritualists, and indeed Churchmen in general 
more favourably disposed than they would otherwise have 
been ‘to accept tribunals based on those recommendations 
There will be an antecedent bias in favour of Courts to which 
Lord Penzance is opposed; nor will the reasons by which he 
supports his opposition diminish the prejudice to which an 
proposals coming from him will be exposed. Indeed, nothing 
proves more plainly his disqualification for the office of ap 
ecclesiastical Judge than those reasons. After quoting various 
authorities, whom he strangely misunderstands, he says :— J 
come, therefore, to the conclusion that there is no warrant to 
be found in the legal or Constitutional history of this country 
for the proposition that there have existed at any time sincg 
the Conquest, or indeed before it, Spiritual Courts deriyin 
their original authority from the Church, independent of the 
Sovereign or the State; and that the authority for the 
existing Ecclesiastical Courts did, on the contrary, emanate 
directly from the Crown.” The historical accuracy of 
this proposition is more than questionable. The true state 
of the case is put succinctly as follows, in the body of the 
Report from which Lord Penzance dissents :— The origin 
and nature of the relations between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers in the Christian Church......, 
assumed a definite form before the Church of England 
was founded, and was a part of the common inheritance of 
Christian civilisation which was introduced at the conversion 
of the English. It is sufficient to note that in the historical 
growth of ecclesiastical judicature in national Churches three 
principles are involved :—(1), The existence of an ecclesiasti- 
cal law anterior to the national law; (2), the acceptance by 
the nation of that law, so far as it is of general obligation, as 
the law of religion of the National Church; and (38), the 
annexation by the nation to the sentences of the law s0 
accepted, under varying limitations, of the coercive power by 
which alone the sentences can be enforced upon the unwill- 
ing.” Certainly, Lord Penzance must have an extraordinary 
confidence in himself, when he ventures to oppose his own 
crudely formed opinion to a statement which is not only 
obvious to every historical student, but which is, in this case, 
authenticated by authorities like Dr. Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, 
Lord Blachford, Sir Robert Phillimore, and Lord Coleridge, as 
well as by the standing counsel for the English Church Union 
and the Church Association. Lord Penzance’s whole argu- 
mentation is vitiated by the fundamental fallacy that the Church 
is a mere department of Civil Government, like the Army or 
Navy. If we are to have our ecclesiastical judicature re- 
modelled, we ought to face the facts fairly. And the fact is 
that the Church, historically considered, is a society claiming 
an origin apart from and independent of the civil power; with 
a code of doctrines, therefore, and with laws which are anterior 
to the laws of any civil government with which the Church, 
as locally distributed, chances to enter into relations. It carries 
its original charter with it into any compact which it may 
make with the civil power. But the Church has no coercive 
jurisdiction. It cannot enforce its own laws on its recalcitrant 
members. The consequence is that when the civil power con- 
sents to enforce the laws of the Church, it rightly claims to 
ascertain for itself that this enforcement does not violate any 
civil right. The right of the Churchman, as a citizen, is, for 
example, invaded, if the ecclesiastical tribunal has departed 
from its own recognised laws and procedure, and in such a 
ease the civil power is justified in refusing to give force 
to the ecclesiastical sentence, and in sending the case back 
to the ecclesiastical authorities for reconsideration. But this 
does not prove that the Church has no original jurisdiction of 
her own, but derives it all from the State. Mr. Gladstone is 
sustained by the clearest Constitutional authority in asserting, 
in his masterly Essay on the Royal Supremacy, that the 
statute law of England “ contains no trace of such a meaning 
as that the Crown either originally was the source and spring 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or was to become such in virtue 
of the annexation to it of the powers of ” the Reformation 
statutes. This view is amply borne out by the mass of evid- 
ence collected by the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. 
There is, of course, a sense in which all jurisdiction flows 
from the Crown,—the sense, namely, in which it is explained 
in the grand preamble of the statute of 1532. There the 
body politic is described as consisting of two spheres, the 
“ Spiritualty and Temporalty.” ‘ When any cause of the law 
divine happened to come in question, or of spiritual learning, 
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then it was declared, interpreted, and showed by that 

of the body politic called the Spiritualty, now 
being usually called the English Church.” The Sove- 
reign’s jurisdiction consists in seeing that justice is done 
in both the temporal and spiritual spheres, in accord- 
ance with their respective laws. The laws of the temporal 
body are derived from the Temporalty. Those of the spirit- 
nal from the Spiritualty. The essential difference between the 
two jurisdictions is marked on our Constitution in a number 
of ways. ‘Thus the Sovereign summons and prorogues Parlia- 
ment. The Primate summons and prorogues Convocation. 
The Crown gives “ leave” to Convocation to “ decree ” canons. 
It gives “ power ” to Parliament to make laws. It “ enacts” 
statutes ; ‘‘ ratifies ” ecclesiastical canons. Civil statutes have 
no existence till they receive the Royal assent. Ecclesiastical 
canons do not owe their being, only their secular force, to the 
Crown. 

These are rudimentary distinctions to the ecclesiastical 
lawyer. Lord Penzance’s Report shows that his mind is in a 
state of baptismal innocence respecting them. Moreover, he 
argues as if the Parliament of to-day were identical with the 
Parliament of Norman and Tudor times. What can be more 
fallacious or more absurd than to apply to our circumstances 
the practices of a time when none but Churchmen could sit 
in Parliament, and when the numerical majority of what was 
then the more powerful of the two Houses of Parliament con- 
sisted of Bishops and Abbots? 

But much as we differ from Lord Penzance in his argu- 
ments and statement of facts, we have no fault to find with 
him on grounds of good-feeling and taste. We regret to add 
that we cannot say as much of the inflammatory protest of 
Lord Coleridge against the veto which the large majority of 
the Commissioners propose to give the Bishops on the initia- 
tion of a suit. He thinks this veto “has been abused.” He 
ought to have substantiated so grave an accusation. Does he 
refer to the veto of the Bishop of Oxford, in the case of Mr. 
Carter? If he does, he will find hardly any one, who is not 
a member of the Church Association, to agree with him. 
“The right, as now claimed,” he says, “covers ritual excess, 
whereby, in spite and defiance of the law, a repugnant con- 
gregation may be compelled to assist at a ceremonial 
which they think symbolises an abject and mischievous 
superstition.” This kind of Exeter-Hall claptrap, coming 
from the Chief Justice of England, is deplorable. If respect 
for ecclesiastical decisions is to be restored among the Clergy, 


- @ beginning ought surely to be made by an observance of 


judicial propriety. Suppose Lord Coleridge should be nomi- 
nated one of thenew Judges of the Final Court of Appeal, how 
can he expect a large section of the Clergy to have any con- 
fidence in him, after this outburst of partisanship? And the 
offence is all the more glaring if, as the ecclesiastical papers 
declare, Lord Coleridge is himself an habitual worshipper in a 
church where this “abject superstition” is practised. The 
deadliest enemies of law and order are eminent Judges who give 
substantial grounds for suspecting, however unjustly, that they 
aim more at popularity than at justice. Lord Coleridge does not 
specify any “*repugnant congregation” which has been ‘ com- 
pelled to assist at an abject and mischievous superstition ” 
through the Episcopal veto, and we think that he ought not 
to have thrown out such an accusation against the Episcopal 
Bench without substantiating it. So far as we know, the 
Episcopal veto has never been used without the great body of 
rational public opinion behind it. And,as a rule, the Bishops 
are far too timid to act without clear evidence of hearty lay 
support, 


THE POPE AND ITALY. 


+ ie letter of the Pope to the three Cardinals who are 
; specially concerned with the Vatican Library is interest- 
ing, not only for itself, but for the manner in which it has 
been received by the Italian Press. Not very long ago, such 
a document would have excited nothing but merriment. The 
notion of a Pope recommending the study of documents and 
appealing to history in justification of the part played by the 
Papacy in Europe, would have been treated simply as a better 
joke than common. ‘That time seems already to have passed 
away. The attitude of Italian politicians towards the 
Pope has undergone a remarkable change. It no longer 
bespeaks either contempt or anger. The character and 
policy of Leo XIII. have had their natural influence on the 
Italian mind. It is seen that the Pope has a definite aim, and 
that he has pursued it with remarkable persistence, amidst very 





great discouragement. Pius IX. succeeded in making the 
Papacy equally hated by the Conservative and the Revolutionary 
forces in Europe. Neither of them knew where to have him. 
The Italian Liberal of the time before 1848 had merged in 
the Italian despot of the time that followed that year, but 
the Pope was never consistent, either as Liberal or as despot. He 
was ready to quarrel with established Governments, or to make 
terms with Revolutionary Governments, just as it suited his 
momentary purpose. No doubt, his object was always what 
he held to be the interests of Catholicism. But his reading of 
the interests of Catholicism summed them up in two things,— 
the maintenance of his temporal power, and the recognition of 
his spiritual infallibility. Whatever made or seemed to make 
for either of these ends, that was what the Pope fought for. 
He blessed the arms of Napoleon IIL, because he lent 
him the support of French bayonets; he would have 
welcomed a Socialist Republic, provided that it had 
accepted the Syllabus, Intensity and caprice were the two 
main characteristics of his mind, and they necessarily led 
politicians to exclude him from their arrangements. He 
might come in to them at any moment as a disturbing force, 
but, as the action of that force would always be beyond cal- 
culation, it might for practical purposes be left out of the 
account. With the election of a new Pope began a new era. 
Leo XIII. found himself in presence of two almost equally 
hostile influences. On the one side were the regular Govern- 
ments of Europe; on the other, the democratic passions that 
are now diffused throughout the whole of the Continent. 
With the former, Pius IX. had been at war for years. 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy were one and all hostile, and 
if Spain and Austria were disposed to be neutral or friendly, 
neither their neutrality nor their friendship was of a kind that 
could be depended upon at a crisis. To the latter Pius IX. 
was equally obnoxious. He was regarded as at once a rene- 
gade and a persecutor. The temptation to which a less 
resolute man than Leo XIII. would have been exposed 
would have been to play one of these forces against 
the other. Alike in France and Germany, for example, 
the established Government was hostile to the Church; but 
in France, the established Government was a Republic hold- 
ing its ground against a Monarchical propaganda, whereas in 
Germany the established Government was a Monarchy holding 
its ground against a Socialist propaganda. In both, therefore, 
the Pope’s course seemed plain. In France, his friends were 
to a man fighting in the Monarchist ranks; consequently, it 
was his business to do all he could to injure the Republic. In 
Germany the Catholics formed a third party, equally removed 
from the Government and the Democratic Opposition ; but the 
Government was for the moment the more active and the more 
formidable foe of the two; consequently, it was his business 
to use the weaker adversary, and the one which could only in- 
jure him in the future, against the stronger and more present 
adversary. This was not Leo XIII.’s reading of the political 
situation. He saw that if the Pope were to have any influence 
in Europe, he must have a policy that was not determined 
afresh at every moment by the moment’s most obvious needs. 
He must throw his weight deliberately and permanently into 
one scale or the other. Possibly, a younger man might have 
hesitated into which scale he should throw it. There is more 
to be said in favour of an alliance between the Church and the 
Democracy than may at first be seen. But Leo XIII. is at 
heart Left-Centre. Pius IX. was of the same political per- 
suasion as Lord Beaconsfield, a Democratic Tory ; Leo XIII. is a 
sober Whig. The feature that most impressed him in the contem- 
porary Democracy was its anarchical fury, its entire severance 
from all customary law, whether divine or human, its passionate 
glorification of an ideal evolved out of its own dreams. On 
the other hand, the Established Governments have a common 
Conservative character. In so far as they are Established, 
they wish to maintain those elementary ideas of order and 
security against which Communism and Nihilism wage con- 
tinual war. They are the natural allies, therefore, of the 
Catholic Church, both because she, too, loves order and 
security, and because she has help to offer towards the attain- 
ment of these things which Established Governments cannot 
get from any other quarter. Order and security are not in 
themselves calculated—except, perhaps, at the fag-end of a 
great revolution—to evoke enthusiasm, and for this reason it 
very much concerns those whose business it is to preach them 
to associate them with religion. Leo XIII. was determined to 
make friends alike of Schismatic Russia, Protestant Germany, 
and Secularist France. He saw that they might all benefit 
by his friendship, because in their character of Established 
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Governments they were all exposed to attacks which the 
Church could help them to resist. In all three countries, 
too, the Church had something to gain by an alliance 
with the powers that be. Whether she any longer de- 
sires political influence, or has come to see that political 
influence is no longer within her reach, does not much 
matter, since political influence is only to be obtained through 
the exercise of spiritual influence. Consequently, it is her 
spiritual influence that the Church seeks to extend and con- 
solidate, and temporal Governments have many ways at their 
command of furthering or hindering her in the pursuit of this 
aim, If they are hostile, they can come between Bishops and 
their flocks, as in Prussia, or between the Church and the 
children whom she wishes to teach, as in France. Favour is 
no longer to be had from temporal Governments, but it is still 
in their power to give or deny the Church a fair field. From 
the moment of his accession, therefore, Leo XIII. had resolved 
not to be discouraged by the difficulty of the task he had set 
himself. He has been successful with Russia; he is seemingly 
on the eve of success with Germany; and it is only the weak- 
ness of the French Government that stands in the way of 
success in France. All three Governments recognise that the 
Church is a great Conservative force, and that they cannot 
quarrel with her without losing a valuable ally in the conflict 
with anarchy, in which all three must expect to bear a part 
by-and-by. 

This steady conquest over foes who five years ago seemed 
so resolute and resentful, has not been without its effect on the 
statesmen of the Italian Monarchy. That monarchy is marked 
out by circumstances to be a member of the Conservative 
Coalition, because outside that combination it is threatened by 
external and internal dangers of the first order. Yet it alone 
is prevented from profiting by the Pope’s assistance, because to 
it alone the Pope is a permanent antagonist. The force that, 
if it was friendly, could do more than anything to consolidate 
Italy, spends its strength in consolidating other Governments, 
and leaves Italy alone. It is only natural, therefore, that 
Italian politicians of the graver sort should be asking themselves 
whether there is no possibility of coming to an understanding 
with the Pope; and when the Pope himself invites historians 
to ransack the Vatican archives, in the conviction that the 
Papacy can only be the better for any light that may be thrown 
on its relations with Italy and the world, they naturally wel- 
come the indication thus afforded of the Pope’s readiness to 
substitute argument for assertion, and of his willingness to 
enter upon a discussion which, if it fails to upset the convictions 
entertained on either side, may at least suggest a modus vivendi 
between them. 








THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 

R. WILFRID WARD, the author of the impressive 
paper in the Nineteenth Century of February, 1882, on 
“The Wish to Believe,” in which he maintained that on matters 
of importance, where the reality of the belief is of the very 
essence of the wish, the hearty wish to believe, so far from 
making one credulous, is apt to make one incredulous of the 
desired evidence, continues, in the number of the Nineteenth 
Century which has just appeared, the further discussion of the 
same subject. The new paper is an important contribution to- 
wards the secret of sound judgment on great issues, Mr. Ward’s 
chief contention being that personal indifference as to the result 
to be arrived at, such as is usually considered the best security 
for a juryman’s office, though a good guarantee against those 
conspicuous and obvious perversions of judgment which would 
imperil the confidence of the public in the justice of our Courts, 
is by no manner of means the best security for either 
the highest impartiality or the highest keeuness of insight. 
The essay is an admirable one, and full of strength and subtlety, 
but we think that it might have been somewhat improved, 
if Mr. Ward had kept quite distinct in his dialogue the influence 
exerted by a “ wish to believe” on the impartiality of a man’s 
judgment, and its influence on his materials for forming that 
judgment. There is one passage in which, as we understand it, 
he intimates his own opinion that you cannot properly separate 
the two,—that the effect of a strong previous bias of any kind 
in adding to the facts at your disposal on which the judgment 
depends, cannot legitimately be separated from the influence of 
the same bias in keeping your mind honest, or in exposing 
it to the danger of self-deception. That is the only point 
on which the present writer is inclined to disagree with 
Mr, Ward. We hold that the strong desire to establish 





a certain conclusion on the sole condition that that Conclusion 
should be the true one, is, as Mr. Ward proved, in his Previous 
essay, a very great security for impartiality of judgment, 
that is, for a full and distinct appreciation of all that wa; 
against that conclusion, as well as of all that weighs for it, It 
renders the mind sensitive, and even delicately sensitive to 
that which gravely threatens its hopes, as well as to that 
which tends to confirm them. But very much less thay 
this, the sort of wish to believe which is not at bottom 
limited by the condition that the thing believed shall be 

but would be more or less gratified by merely making the belief 
appear true to a number of indifferent judges, would be quitg 
enough to make the mind of the wisher extremely sensitive to al] 
sorts of considerations favourable to his wish ; only it would not 
make it specially sensitive to those considerations which were 
calculated to make against its wish, as the passionate desire 
to establish the absolute trwth of a certain belief would do, 
Take, for example, the desire of a great Old-Bailey barrister, 
such as the late Mr. Trollope delineated in the character of 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, to establish,—to the satisfaction of a jury,— 
his client’s innocence of a crime of which he was accused, 
Mr. Trollope gives us a glimpse of such a state of mind in 
the very amusing novel called “ Phineas Redux,” —which we 
entirely differ, by the way, from that distinguished critic Mr, 
Henry James, in regarding as one written on Mr. Trollope’s 
lower level. Mr. Chaffanbrass is defending Phineas Finn on a 
charge of murder,—of which he is quite innocent, though a con- 
siderable accumulation of circumstantial evidence is brought 
against him,—and Mr. Chaffanbrass has been most acute in 
noting and most powerful in expounding every trivial indica. 
tion that appeared to show the weakness and inconsistency of 
the evidence against his client. He shows a lynx eye for every 
hint that favours his client’s innocence, and a marvellous power 
of realising those hints, so as to make them vivid to the mind of 
the Judge and the jury. But when he retires to refresh himself 
in the middle of his address, this is what Mr. Trollope makes 
Mr. Chaffanbrass say to himself:—‘ He was telling himself 
eee aise aus how quick may be the resolves of the eager mind,— 
for he was convinced that the idea of attacking Mr. Bonteen 
had occurred to Phineas Finn after he had displayed the life- 
preserver at the Club door.” In other words, the strong desire 
to make a particular conclusion plausible, will give a good deal of 
the same sensitiveness of vision for the evidence likely to con- 
vince other men of that conclusion, which the sincere desire to 
believe this conclusion if it be true, and not to believe it unless 
it is true, will give for the evidence which really convinces 
the man’s own self, whether in the direction of his wishes 


‘or otherwise. It was clear that, in the fictitious case related 


by Trollope with all the imaginative detail supplied by that 
great realist’s ample stores of experience, the wish of Mr, 
Chaffanbrass to prove his client innocent had made his mind 
sensitive to every point which would be likely to tell with the 
jury in favour of that client; but that having no special wish 
to believe him innocent himself, his mind had not been sensitive 
to those points in the evidence which told either in favour of, 
or against, Phineas Finn’s real innocence. And this, though it 
is the invented incident of a pure fiction, seems to us a perfectly 
true reflection of human nature. 


The way in which “a wish to believe” tells upon the actual 
belief seems to us, then, something of this sort. It makes the mind 
sensitive to all evidence,—just as some chemical preparations 
make a glass plate sensitive to light,—tending in the direction of 
that wish. If the wish be only a wish to establish a plau- 
sible case, but not to convince yourself of the real soundness 
of that case if it be sound, the mind will become sensitive to 
these plausibilities of evidence, and to nothing beyond. It will 
hardly even look for the grounds of true conviction. But if it be 
true personal conviction which is earnestly desired, then the mind 
will become sensitive to everything which either aids, or stands 
seriously in the way of, true conviction. If you want true convic- 
tion, the insurmountable obstacles (if they be insurmountable) in 
the way of that true conviction will be as vividly photographed 
upon the mind as the evidence for the conclusion you desire. A 
man who eagerly desired to think his son innocent, would be as 
utterly unable to attenuate the effect on his mind of what 
tended to convince him of his son’s guilt, as he would to attenuate 
the effect of what tended to convince him of his son’s innocence. 
The “ wish to believe” renders the mind sensitive to evidence 
just so far as that wish goes,—to evidence likely to convince or 
puzzle others, if the wish only is to set up an effective case,—to 
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all the evidence that comes within reach of your own inner judg- 
ment, if the wish is to obtain a genuine and assured belief of your 
own. What we suggest, then, is this,—that a wish either to 
make others believe, or to believe heartily oneself, affects the 
yesult by rendering the mind which entertains it specially sensi- 
tive to all evidence likely to sway the judgment whether of 
others or of yourself as to the character of that belief, but that 
it is not in the power of any mere anxiety to get up a plausible 
defence for one side of a case, to render the judgment sound and 
impartial. That can only be done by such a wish to believe, if 
the belief be true, as will impress the mind as much with all that 
tells against the belief, as it will with all that tells in its favour. 

Some one, however, will certainly be found to ask Mr. Ward, 
‘Why do you insist on the wish to believe, if the belief be true, 
as the best guarantee of impartial investigation? Why do you 
not rather put it thus: that the wish should be to find the 
truth, whether the truth be in the direction of faith, or in the 
direction of scepticism? What would you think of a historical 
investigator who desired to make out a case, say, for Crom- 
well, if he honestly could, without ignoring any scrap of good 
evidence against Cromwell’s character, instead of simply wishing 
earnestly to make out the truth, whether that truth branded 
Cromwell’s character, or cleared it?’ Mr. Ward has not yet 
come upon any discussion of this question, but we should be 
quite prepared to maintain that a wish to believe something that 
has kindled the imagination and stirred the heart—whether 
in relation to a human character or a divine faith—on con- 
dition that one can honestly and fully believe it without 
hiding from oneself the force of any of the evidence against it, 
is a far better guarantee for impartiality of judgment than 
what is commonly called an impartial desire to find out the 
truth, on whatever side the truth may lie. And we should 
justify our view of the matter thus. If you wish to believe in 
some vision which kindles the imagination and stirs the heart, 
on condition only that that belief is true, you start with a 
definite clue as well to all that tells in favour of that belief as 
toall that tells against it. Ifyou start with a mere abstract 
resolution to find out the truth, on whatever side it may lie, you 
have no such clue; you have to balance one fact against 
another, to set off this evidence against that, without any 
sufficient motive-power to lead you straight to the critical 
points. It is perfectly true that if you start with a “ wish 
to believe,” and find out that your wish is idle, and that all 
the important evidence goes the other way, you start with a false 
clue, historically speaking. But a false clue historically 
speaking is often a true clue morally speaking, and leads you 
much sooner and more directly to the conviction that you did start 
with a false assumption, than a mere abstract desire to find 
the truth would do. To verify this, let us ask whether an 
honest wish to “disbelieve” will be as good a help to a just 
view, as is an honest wish to believe. Of course, a wish to dis- 
believe may often be a wish to believe in another shape, as a wish 
to disbelieve in Cromwell’s hypocrisy would be a wish to believe 
in Cromwell’s honesty of purpose. But we mean by a wish to 
believe, a wish to prove the truth of some vision which has 
kindled the imagination and stirred the heart; and by the wish 
to disbelieve, a wish to get rid of a vision which has awed the 
imagination and oppressed the heart. Well, so defined, we deny 

altogether that a wish to disbelieve is any help to true im- 
partiality of judgment, as a wish to believe would be. A bad 
man, for instance, might wish to disbelieve in the purity and 
goodness of a friend’s character which he might regard as a 
sort of reproach to himself. Such a wish to disbelieve, 
however sincere, would never render his mind highly sen- 
sitive to all the grounds which made his disbelief irrational, 
though the wish to believe honestly in the purity and 
truth of any character, would certainly render the mind sen- 
sitive to every consideration which was clearly unfavourable 
to the higher view of that character, as well as to those which 
favoured it. The wish to get rid of an upbraiding suggestion 

does not quicken the mind to anything that tells in favour of 
that upbraiding suggestion; the wish to justify a genuine feeling 

of reverence, does quicken the mind to the trace of anything 
which honestly tells against that reverence. 


We come, then, to this conclusion,—that it is of the very 
essence of what we may call a generous desire, to make us. 
face honestly all that runs counter to that desire; while it is of 
the very essence of an ungenerous desire to blind us to all that 
rans counter to that desire. The wish to believe, even if it 
leads to disbelief, leads to disbelief by an exalted path, which 





only ends in disbelief because the heart had fixed on some mis- 
taken object of reverence, the reverence itself being all the while 
due, though due in some different quarter. The wish to dis- 
believe, on the contrary, leads direct to disbelief by a mean 
and ignoble path, which is even more likely to land one 
in a mistaken disbelief, than in a just disbelief. The guidance 
in the “ wish to believe ” in something noble, is even greater and 
more effectual than the guidance of the mere wish to find 
abstract truth ; for the latter, being necessarily wholly undefined 
until the truth is found, sheds no ideal light on the path of 
search, while the wish to believe in something noble and above 
oneself, even if it turn out in the end a mistaken wish as regards 
its special object, certainly does. The ideal rays of a high 
aspiration render the mind sensitive to the true character of 
the search, even though the wish to believe should end sadly in 
disappointment. 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 

E are not premature, we suppose, in concluding that Mr. 
Shapira’s Recension of the Ten Commandments is of 
North-German rather than of Phoenician or Moabite origin. 
The ingenious persons who have deceived Mr. Shapira, 
and hoped to deceive Europe in general, counted too much 
upon the interest with which the discovery of a manuscript 
dating long before the Christian era would be received. Of course, 
there are many persons who would be so willing to believe in 
such a “find” that they would overlook difficulties and be con- 
tent with insufficient evidence. But this is not the attitude 
of the learned. They are inclined to apply the proverb, “Too 
good to be true,” and to suspect the genuineness of a discovery 
the more keenly in proportion to the magnitude of its claims. 
A forger who should add another to the number of unread 
and unreadable treatises of Epicurean philosophy which are 
among the curiosities of Herculaneum, would be more likely to 
escape detection, than if he submitted to the inspection of 
scholars one of the lost Decades of Livy. The experts in 
Oriental learning seem to have approached the examination of 
Mr. Shapira’s manuscript in a spirit of incredulity, which has 

certainly been justified by the result. 


It has been remarked in the course of the discussion that if 
the learning of the forgers had been equal to their ingenuity, 
the attempt might have been successful. Their learning was 
certainly at fault. The compiler of the text, according to Dr. 
Ginsburg, was not more than moderately well acquainted with 
Hebrew, and quite unversed in the Phoenician character. But the 
ingenuity of the forgers was not such as to escape detection. It 
will have been observed that the most cogent arguments against 
the genuine character of the codex were those which dealt with 
the material on which it was written. Dr. Ginsburg, 
in his official report to the Librarian of the British Museum, 
the French scholar who had anticipated some of his con- 
clusions, and the board of Berlin savans, who seem to have 
rejected the manuscript before it was brought over to this 
country, agree in insisting on the comparative modernness of 
the material on which it is written. In other respects the ex- 
ternal evidence of authenticity broke down, as indeed in such 
cases it is pretty certain to do. There are scholars in Europe 
who could reproduce some of the lost fragments of Classical 
antiquity with a skill which would make detection, to say the 
least of it, very difficult. Professor Jebb, whom we name 
honoris causa, could doubtless, if he were so minded, produce 
an admirable imitation of one of the Dirges of Pindar, and frag- 
ments which should satisfy the sharpest inspection of criticism, 
of the lost plays of the Promethean Trilogy. Happily, the very 
best men, to whom alone such imitations would be possible, 
never are so minded; and the degraded scholar who is willing to 
impose upon the world has lost, if he ever had, the power of suc- 
cessfully deceiving. In any case, it may be doubted whether the 
mechanical necessities of such an imposture could ever be satis- 
fied. The actual document on which the recovered fragment was 
found would have to be produced, and it may be doubted 
whether any ingenuity could produce out of new materials a 
manuscript of seeming antiquity which would defy the united 
scrutiny of the learned and the scientific. The late M. Simonides 
had probably developed, by practice, this ingenuity to its largest 
possibilities, and he had not such success as would encourage 
followers of the art. It will be remembered how a document 
elaborated with all his skill and artfully placed among a number 
of genuine manuscripts was almost instantaneously detected by 
the late Librarian of the Bodleian, And it is probable that the 
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science of detection has gained ground, and will gain ground here- 
after, more rapidly than the science of imitation. Generally, it 
may be affirmed that the day of such frauds has passed. Inthe 
early days of literature, these were as common as they were suc- 
cessful. Then, indeed, they could hardly be called frauds. A 
Hebrew who attributed his ethical or prudential maxims to 
Solomon, or a Greek who put the name of Homer at the head of 
a hymn to Apollo, had no thought but of doing hononr to the 
master whose title he assumed, and his work was accepted in the 
same good-faith with which it was done. The more deliberate at- 
tempt to deceive, which is to be seen in such fraudsas theso-called 
“ Sibylline Oracles,” was, happily, followed by a spirit of critical 
inquiry; and such impostures have never had more than a 
temporary success. Of course, it is possible that we may be 
accepting as genuine productions of antiquity, secular or sacred, 
some ingenious pretences. Scholars, for instance, doubt the 
genuineness of some of the “ Heroides” of Ovid; and a writer, 
who might have made more impression upon the learned if he 
had been in any sense a scholar, tried lately to make us believe 
that the “Annals” of Tacitus were the work of Bracciolini, 
commonly called “Poggio.” The Scholars of the Revival of 
Letters had, indeed, a grand opportunity of fraud, and if they 
had not been so busy in discovering what was genuine—what a 
list is that of Poggio’s “ finds,” Quintilian, four or five orations 
of Cicero, Lucretius, twelve comedies of Plautus, &c. !—might 
have invented a good deal. In these days, invention is impossi- 
ble, as discovery seems to be hopeless. 

Nor is it easy to say where the ingenuity of the artists in 
literary deception, of whom there seems to be always a supply, 
is to find a field. We look back with wonder at the success 
with which George Psalmanazar, not more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago, imposed upon many of his contemporaries. At 
the age of sixteen, he conceived the idea of passing himself off 
as a native of Formosa; and to support this character, he in- 
vented a language, with a grammar and a vocabulary, a new 
division of the year (the people of Formosa had twenty months, 
it seemed), and a new religion. The men of science, it is true, 
looked somewhat coldly and incredulously upon him, but the 
clergy received him with open arms. He was employed to trans- 
late the Church Catechism into Formosan, and his version 
was pronounced by the learned to be grammatically correct. “A 
History of Formosa” followed; but Psalmanazar’s head seemed 
to have been turned by success, and the extravagancies of his 
history dealt a great blow to his credit. Still, it was years 
before the imposture was finally exposed. It may be safely 
affirmed that now-a-days it would not last as many days. A 
dozen persons, at least, would instantly be found who were 
acquainted with the dialect of Formosa, or any other island 
which the impostor might select; and the grammar and dic- 
tionary of the imaginary tongue would certainly not stand any 
longer the scrutiny of experts in language. 

The fact is that in these matters the conditions to be satisfied 
are too numerous and too difficult to admit of success. The 
arts, it is well known, present a more promising field for decep- 
tion. A collector of pictures who left his gallery a few years 
ago to the nation, was found to have continued for years to 
purchase, at high prices, spurious examples of the Old Masters. 
It is probable that not a few copies occupy places of honour in 
great collections. The authenticity of many so-called master- 
pieces is fiercely disputed, and though it would be difficult 
in any one case to estimate the value of the opposing argu- 
ments, it is certain that in some cases out of the whole number 
the truth is on the side of those who impugn. With regard to 
the works of modern painters, the facility of fraud and the diffi- 
culty of detection must be greatly increased. If the artist be 
still living, he can, indeed, be called in to decide on the genuine- 
ness of the attributed work. This test, we understand, is not 
invariably conclusive, the painter not being always able to speak 
with certainty. There are evidently large opportunities of 
forging the works of artists recently deceased. In such things, 
too, as the wares of China and Japan, there must, one would 
think, be no small opportunities of fraud. Experts, indeed, 
profess to know the genuine from the false, and doubtless the 
faculties of sight and touch can be trained to reach a very subtle 
power of criticism. But there must be some uncertainty about tests, 
the operation of which those who exercise them would be scarcely 
able to describe. And here, too, it is the Oriental workman, a 
wonderfully skilful master in the art of imitation, who is pitted 
against Western acuteness. It is the modern Chinese or 
Japanese copies of the ancient ware of those countries, against 
which the connoisseur has to be on his guard. 
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MADAME MOHL. . 
.. the very lively reminiscences of Madame Mohl which Mrg 
Simpson contributes to the September number of Mn? 
millan’s Magazine, a great many of Madame Mohl’s old friendg 
will renew some of the most vivid of their impressions of the 
raciest social intercourse they ever had. Madame Mohl, as Mrs, 
Simpson reminds us, was a spirited girl of Scotch descent, steeped 
in French society, who united much of the acuteness, simplicity, 
and homeliness of a Scotch girl with that happy and impromptn: 
artifice of thought and language which Paris alone appears to 
cultivate in perfection. She used often to speak of her 
English as “kitchen English,” but the phrase itself showed her 
French breeding, for she only meant by “kitchen English” to 
accent and skilfully exaggerate the homeliness of phrase 
which was the greatest attraction of her vivid style. It wag 
the contrast between the real art,—the happy self-consciousness, 
—of her French training, and the homely vividness of her 
Scotch feeling, that gave to Madame Mohl’s conversation its 
wonderful humour of effect. She had at once a great naturalness 
and a great power of framing that naturalness in a studied 
though simple frame, which set it off to the highest effect. When 
compelled to sit by girls whom she thought would have better 
liked masculine attentions, Mrs. Simpson tells us that she 
would say, “‘ My dear, I felt so ashamed of not being a young 
man,”—a bit of satire which it would have been hard to present 
with more effect, for it owes as much to its simple English 
phraseology as to its artless French art. Or take almost her 
last saying, when she was dying, at an age considerably over 
ninety, when her favourite Persian cat,—matched with a wife of 
less distinction,—came to sit by her on her bed,—“ II est si dis- 
tingué !—sa femme ne!’est pas du tout, mais il se n’apergoit pas; 
il est comme beaucoup d’hommes, en cela.” Madame Mohl’s 
evident grievance that the men for whom she had felt herself a 
fitting intellectual companion, had appeared to be quite ignorant 
that their own wives were hardly as distinguished as themselves, 
could not have been brought ont with more humour, though 
very likely she knew in her heart of hearts that not only the 
friends whose apparent unconsciousness fidgeted her, but the 
Persian cat himself, was perfectly aware of the inferior distinc- 
tion of the wife, but rather liked the permanent proximity of a 
less distinguished companion while they skilfully ignored all 
consciousness of their own superior merit. You see the same 
curious combination of English shyness and simplicity with 
French tact and ingenuity in that very funny account of Madame 
Mohl’s precautions for hiding her marriage from her own house- 
hold with which she used to amuse Mrs. Simpson, and again in 
the pithy abruptness with which she broke her marriage to her 
married sister, which she did by the message that, “ As an aunt 
was like a fifth wheel to a coach, she had been married that 
morning to M. Mohl.” Her favourite books she called “ nourish- 
ing,” meaning much more than that they interested her,—that 
they brought grist to her mill; and during the time of the siege 
of Paris, when she was thrown on her English friends’ hos- 
pitality, she always spoke of herself as “on the parish.” She 
generally found some vivid metaphor for her experience; 
usually one that suggested at the same time strong, homely 
feeling, and keen French perception of the way in which that 
homely feeling would appear to others. One is not surprised to 
hear that she longed to be an actress, and that her friends 
thought that, with her vivid natural gestures and her keen 
knowledge of the impression which she made on others, she 
would have made a remarkable actress. It is precisely the 
combination of strong natural feelings with a quick sense of 
effect and art, that makes the good actress. Madame Mohl 
prized and hugged to the last the warmth of naturalism that was 
in her, but she knew exactly, as only Frenchwomen of genius 
know, what effect it would have on others, and how to give it 
the best effect. 

The liveliness of her feelings had always the French san- 
guineness about it, as of feelings too imperious to be dis- 
appointed, a sanguineness which is too often eventually 
succeeded by the French paroxysm of despair. One can 
see her, as Mrs. Simpson describes her, when first she 
found her husband’s health failing, “her grief mingled with 
astonishment and indignation” that the doctors could do 
nothing for him. But her description, written a year after his 
death, of the last scene is wholly pathetic, without a touch 
of art about it. “He had been struggling for breath,” she 
wrote, “for four or five hours, worse and worse; he stroked 
my face all the time, but could not speak; that stroking has 
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been an ineffable comfort to me; it was an endearment when he 
could not speak, the only sign he could give me of his affection, 
and that he knew it wasI that was with him.” This was not 
qritten till the anniversary of M. Mohl’s death. ‘“ At the time,” 
gays Mrs. Simpson, “ she almost went out of her mind.” 

Madame Mohl kuew the value of caprice, at least of the 
eaprices of such a mind as hers; for what with her strong natural 
feelings, and her keen French tact and training, her caprices 
were worth much more than other persons’ habits. She loved to 
embroil herself with her friends in order to have the pleasure 
of getting out of the difficulty, which she always knew how to 
do with a sort of humorous frankness that made the embroil- 
ment into a new tie. Her vivacity had genuine feeling at 
the bottom of it. This was what really made her company 
so attractive. The present writer remembers asking an ex- 
perienced waiter who had known many of the principal hotels 
ja a great number of different countries, from England to 
Italy, where the food was really best. “Oh!” he said, “in 
London; there the stuf is so good that but a little art will make 
the dishes works of art of a very high order.” That is what one 
would say of the humour and wit of Madame Mohl. The stuff 
was so good, that it needed only the innate tact and sparkle of 
her French vivacity to make the whole effect even brilliant. In 
France, you often get a higher art, but sellom a higher art 
exerted on such first-rate material. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CLOSING OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

§rr,—You talk, in your article of August 25th on “ The Closing 
of the Scottish Highlands,” about the ordinary tourist being 
obliged to keep himself to the roads in the moor country, lest he 
should be caught by some gamekeeper disturbing the grouse. Is 
itnot a fact that in Scotland there is no specific law against tres- 
pass,and no penalty can be imposed on you, unless you actually 
poach the game or damage the property ? Of course, that is not 
much of an argument with a gamekeeper who has a gun in his 
hand and a savage dog on either side; but still, if it is really 
the case, tourists might insist on their rights till gamekeepers 
would be obliged to recognise them, after a few victims had 
sacrificed themselves by submitting to a summons.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. L. P. 

(That is the true remedy, and the remedy actually adopted 
by five tourists on Ben Alder. Strong parties of tourists should 
be made up for this very purpose.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. FOOTE AND THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘' SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Considerable attention has been drawn to the present 
operation of the Blasphemy Laws by the Press, in connection 
with the case “The Queen v. Foote, Ramsay, &c.,” and by 
public meetings held for the purpose of invoking the preroga- 
tive of the Crown in their favour. I cannot but think that the 
arguments employed have been founded on a total misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. Will you, therefore, allow me to place the true 
state of the case before your readers? Before doing so, how- 
ever, let me observe that it is not my wish to defend the 
Blasphemy Laws in their present form. They unquestionably 
require modification, to be adapted to our present social 
tequirements; yet I maintain that the principle involved 
in them is sound. I am one of the last to wish to 
maintain the belief either in Christianity or Theism by 
the aid of the civil power. In dealing with such questions, 
Appeals to reason and the moral sense are the ouly legitimate 
weapons. Jf Christianity cannot vindicate its own claims to 
Stand without the aid of civil penalties, then “it is a work of 
man, and will come to naught.” Let us have the utmost free- 
dom of discussion. But this is a very different thing from 
allowing the Author of Christianity, to whom the most eminent 
unbelievers have assigned the highest place in their Pantheon 
of great men, to be made the subject of a most indecent and 
utterly misleading caricature, which is publicly exhibited in 
shop windows, and that, too, in one of the chief thoroughfares 
in London. I doubt whether one in a thousand of those 
who are endeavouring to invoke the prerogative of the 
Crown in favour of Messrs. Foote and Ramsay have ever 
seen the caricature in question, or even have the smallest 
idea of its real nature. It appeared in the Christmas 





number of the Jreethinker, and is called “A New Life 
of Christ.’ It contains neither reasoning nor argument, 
but is neither more nor less than an indecent parody of our 
blessed Lord, not in words only, but aided by illustrations. So 
great was its indecency, that the Court very properly took 
measures to prevent its: publication in the newspapers. This, 
however, has afforded the opportunity for an immense amount 
of misrepresentation, as though it were a violation of the liberty 
of the Press, instead of an attempt to suppress a public 
nuisance. I submit that caricatures of the vilest kind are 
neither reasoning nor argument, but an appeal to the 
basest passions of mankind. Yet in January last, on 
passing through Fleet Street, I saw this very publication - 
stuck up in a shop window, with so large a number of 
people, chiefly young people, gazing at it, that I could not 
get near enough distinctly to read the printed matter. Minor 
Canon Shuttleworth says, and says truly, “ Christians will never 
exorcise the spirit of atheism and blasphemy by appealing to 
the demons of intolerance and injustice.” With this statement 
I cordially agree; but when he applies this great truth to the 
Foote case, I am forced to conclude that he has never seen the 
parody in question. The object of the prosecution was not “to 
exorcise the spirit of atheism and blasphemy,” but to prevent a 
wanton insult from being offered to the great mags of the people of 
this country. Isubmit that thisis no attempt to uphold Christ- 
ianity by the aid of the civil power; but to prevent an outrage 
which, if it had been allowed to continue, would have endan- 
gered a breach of the peace. The adherents of the various 
religions in India, bad as most of them are, are justly protected 
by law from outrages of this description. Are Christians in 
England alone to be exposed to them, and are such caricatures 
to be exhibited in our streets to crowds of young people? I 
feel sure that if the case were submitted to a jury of eminent 
unbelievers, and the Christmas number of the Freethinker were 
put into their hands, that their verdict would have pronounced 
it a public nuisance. I am not acquainted with the writings of 
any unbeliever which have given me as much pain in reading 
them as those of the late Professor Clifford (I am alluding to 
educated unbelievers), so strong were his denunciations of 
Christianity. But these differ toto caelo from the parody of 
the Freethinker, which I think that even he would have pro- 
nounced indecent. I am aware that it has been urged in Mr. 
Foote’s favour that it is a question between good and bad- 
taste; that no certain line of demarcation can be laid down 
between the one and the other, and that it is taken for granted 
that Mr. Foote is a man of bad-taste. All these positions I 
dispute; but with respect to the latter, I am confident that 
Mr. Foote is not a man who is ignorant of the distinction be- 
tween good and bad-taste. Many years ago—eight, at the least 
—lI was in the habit of meeting Mr. Foote in the Hall of Science, 
and hearing him discuss religious questions. He was thena 
young man, in whom I felt a deep interest. I considered him the 
clearest and calmest reasoner in that hall; and I must do him 
the justice to say that his mode of discussing tlie questions at 
issue was uniformly in good-taste, free from anything offensive, 
in which he stood in striking contrast to Mr. Bradlaugh. But 
between the Mr. Foote of 1874 and the Mr. Foote of the Free- 
thinker, the fall is incredibly great. These facts dispose of the 
question that his offence is a venial one, owing to want of taste, 
I can only attribute the authorship of the parody in question to 
a deliberate purpose to insult, grieve, and appeal not to reason» 
but to obloquy, abuse, and the lowest passions. 


Let me now definitely state my position. I do not contend 
that Christianity should be protected by the civil power, 
but I urge that it is unendurable that its numerous pro- 
fessors in this country should be insulted by parodies 
of him whom they consider to be the Holy One of God, the 
subject of their highest love, reverence, and regard, being 
publicly exhibited in the streets; and that the civil power is 
bound to prevent it, in its capacity of conservator of the peace. 
I make this last observation, because I feel assured that if such 
exhibitions are allowed, zealous Christians, with more zeal, per- 
haps, than discretion, would be tempted to violate the peace, by 
entering the shops where they are exhibited, and demolishing 
them. Let me further add that the case of the Ireethinker 
wholly differs from that of the controversy between Mr. Brad- 
laugh and the House of Commons. When Mr. Bradlaugh com- 
mits a similar outrage to that perpetrated in the Freethinker, by 
all means let the civil power interfere. But in my own opinion, 
nothing has been more unadvised in the interest of Christianity 
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than manufacturing Mr. Bradlaugh into a political martyr. It 
has trebled his influence among working-men as an opponent 
alike of Theism and Christianity, and greatly increased the sale 
of his pernicious publications. The admission of ten Bradlaughs 
into the House of Commons would not have done an equal 
amount of mischief. Would that those who oppose Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s admission on conscientious grounds would think the 
matter over, and retrace their steps. I say this without political 
bias, simply in the interests of that Christianity to the defence 
of which I have devoted the best days of my life; and in the in- 
terest of that Christianity let this controversy be speedily made 
to cease.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

[We agree with Canon Row’s main position, but we are 
persuaded that the sentence inflicted on Mr. Foote and his 
associates was, in the interest of public decency itself, excessively 
harsh, and that it has therefore had some of the bad effects of 
making a martyr of a very vulgar and unscrupulous assailant 
of religion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to state some grounds for believing 
that the Irish hatred of England, which you lament in your 
last number, is more restricted to particular classes, and more 
likely to yield to causes already in operation, but which have 
not yet had time to produce their natural effects, than might at 
first sight be supposed P 

During the troubled years that followed the Irish famine and 
the death of O'Connell, hatred and defiance of England were 
quite as much as now the staple of all popular oratory and of 
all writers in newspapers on the popular side in Ireland. The 
Orange or Conservative papers, on their part, habitually exag- 
gerated the extent of this feeling, as enabling them to claim a 
monopoly of loyalty, and to throw blame on Lord John Russell’s 
Government for not adopting severe enough measures of re- 
pression, just as they have thrown blame on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government for the same thing. So far, then, as the state of 
feeling in Ireland could be learnt from the Press on either side, 
Irish hatred of England appeared both wide-spread and in- 
tense. Yet I can testify, as the result of frequent visits during 
this period, both to Dublin and several country districts in 
Treland, and a fair amount of intercourse with middle- 
class Irishmen, commercial, agricultural, and professional 
(mostly, I may add, Catholics in religion, and professing 
to be more or less on the popular side in politics), that it was 
only occasionally that any earnest hatred of England was to be 
met with amongst the middle-classes. Indifference to all 
political controversy was much more common. I was much 
struck likewise with the mistrust almost universally expressed 
of the Irish popular Members and platform orators of the day. 
It seemed to be assumed, as a matter of course, that they were 
all (excepting, perhaps, Smith O’Brien) place-hunters or self- 
seekers of some sort. The subsequent careers of these men 
proved, indeed, that they were judged with even less than 
justice ; for while some of them did, in fact, turn out to have 
had for their goal all along well-paid office, home or colonial, 
under the Government which they would have any day de- 
nounced as capable of spitting Irish babies upon Saxon bayonets, 
there were others who remained consistent and distinterested 
to the end. 

Even in Leinster, Connanght, and Munster, it was necessary 
at that time, aud many things combine to prove that it is no 
less necessary now, to go below the fairly educated middle-class, 
to find much genuine hatred of England, or much appre- 
ciation of the men who labour to aggiavate that unhappy 
feeling. It is,in truth, amongst the tenant-farmers and cottiers, 
and the classes closely connected with them, that this hatred has 
become really and deeply rooted. However much we may 
lament this feeling, it is difficult forany one who will study the 
history of this class for many generations past to wonder at it. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, I believe 
the English public has even now but little idea of the hopeless 
lot of a very large proportion of Irish tenants under the system 
superseded by the Land Act. In bad seasons, there were cemi- 
starvation, arrears of rent accumulating, evictions, and the in- 
describable miseries of crowds of men, women, and children 
turned out, often in winter, absolutely destitute, upon the road- 
side. In good seasons every appearance of comfort, everything 








a 
that might raise a suspicion that a tenant was thriving op 
putting by money, had to be at any sacrifice avoided, lest it shonla 
be inferred that he could afford to pay a better rent, Good 
landlords, indeed, there were, but what could that avai] the 
tenants of bad landlords? Moreover, however good the land. 
lord, he often had debts, and mortgagees must have their 
interest, be the landlord’s wishes or the tenant’s sufferings what 
they may. And there was not a tenant in Ireland who did not 
identify this cruel system of land-tenure with English rule, or 
who believed it could last a day, if English rule were put an 
end to. 

The Land Act, it is true, has now overthrown this system, 
As explained by Mr. Forster, in an instructive speech at Devon. 
port, not even the very substantial reductions in present rentg 
are more valuable than the absolute security against inequit- 
able increases of rent in the future which the Act confers, 
Tenants may henceforward fearlessly bring forth their Savings. 
(stealthily hidden away, unproductive hitherto), and may ex. 
pend them in whatever improvements, or stock, or implementg 
they think will yield them the best return. Mr. Forster indeed 
states that many tenants are already beginning to do this, 

The passing of the Land Act was an act of justice, but it wag 
also something more. It was the first, as well as, with such q. 
Legislature as ours, the most difficult step in a policy which 
makes the reconciliation of England and Ireland for the first 
time possible. As long as the old system of land-tenure endured 
in Ireland, no subsidence of Irish hatred of England could be 
fora moment hoped for. But even tie passing of the Land 
Act could do no more than make reconciliation possible. The 
Act is coming into operation slowly, and the unhappy circum. 
stance that the Commissioners’ decisions take effect from the- 
time they are pronounced, and not from the institution of proe 
ceedings, is seriously retarding its progress. Even where the 
Act is in operation, it will be much if five or ten years suffice to 
develope the prosperity which must undoubtedly result from it, 
But as comfort diffuses itself amongst the masses who cultivate 
the soil, and the memory of the old system of land-tenure dieg 
away, the removal of other causes of national estrangement will 
become a task which even ordinary statesmen may well prove 
equal to.—I am, Sir, &c., An Irisuman, 





“THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN IRELAND.” 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—In your suggestive article of last Saturday, “The 
Success and Failure in Ireland,” you state that “A great many 
of them [holdings] are held by tenants who are quite satisfied at 
present, and do not wish their rent revised by a Court of any 
kind.” <A recent visit to Ireland, where I have mixed with all 
sorts and conditions of men, fully verifies this statement. Just 
now I have corroboration of it within my personal cognisance. 

A hard-working Irishman living in the county of Sligo comes 
to work for me annually during the summer months. He hasa 
farm of several acres, for which and his dwelling he pays £4 
per annum. He expresses himself perfectly satisfied with his 
landlord and the rent. Now, this man has a wife and eight 
children, and to eke out a bare subsistence he pays an annual 
visit to England, where he works hard and saves his wages to 
take back with him to Ireland ; his English earnings making all 
the difference to him during the coming winter, between what 
he considers comfort and absolute privation, if not starvation. 
Yet if this man lived on his farm rent free, he would be only 
£4 per annum better. He formerly kept a couple of cows and 
two or three pigs. Owing to the recent unfavourable seasons, 
they have gradually disappeared, and he sold his remaining 
cow last March to keep his family from starvation. He has 
now no stock, and sees no chance of getting any. But for the 
money he earns in England in the summer and takes home, his 
children, to use his own expressive phrase, would “clam” (die 
of hunger). This man is the type of thousands. 

I travelled this summer with an intelligent Catholic priest 
through the mountainous regions of Kerry and the Glen 
gariff district. Pointing to the wretched hovels on the hill- 
sides and the valleys, attached to small patches of land won 
from the bog or rocky ground, he said the tenants (and they 
formed part of his flock) had no reason to complain on the score 
of rent, if they paid anything at all; but that if they lived rent 
free, the patches of ground would only raise them one slight 
remove higher above the depths of their present hopeless poverty 
and beggary. In such districts, there was no remedy but emi- 
gration. Migration would only reduce the symptoms in one 
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uarter to aggravate them ia another. Confidence, capital, and 
‘ were required to develope the resources and manufac- 
tures of Ireland. The priest eulogised Gladstone as a states- 
man who wished well to Ireland, and who would do more for 
the country, if he were not thwarted by the landlord interest. 
He believed vast beneficial results would arise in many districts 
from the passing of the Land Law, but it would require time and 
tience for its operation and full fruition. 

From personal observation, I can verify your statement to its 
fall extent, that “Ireland is now a quieter and more peaceable 
country than any other part of the United Kingdom.” Visitors 
from England are received with open arms, and treated with 
extreme kindness and courtesy. Danger is a myth. 

The recent outrages have had a disastrous effect upon the 
prosperity of those portions of Ireland through which I passed. 
Notwithstanding the perfect safety with which Ireland can be 
traversed, Englishmen, reading the reports of the cruel agrarian 
outrages and murders, shun Ireland as a plague-spot. Whether 
at Bray, Ovoca, Killarney, Glengariff, or the glorious district 
ground Bantry and Cork, there is one unvarying record, that 
the comparatively total absence of English visitors to these 
places during the last three years, has for thousands who minister 
totheir needs destroyed their previous margin between material 
well-being and present distress and ruin. I leave Irishmen and 
friends of Ireland to draw the inference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. Rosryson. 

The Inner Hey, Marsden, near Huddersfield, August 27th. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SPORT OF THE IRISH. 
{To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—Some years ago, a clever cartoon depicted an Irish woman 
holding her husband back from a faction-fight, raging in the 
distance, while he exclaims, “‘ Don’t hold me, Biddy sure, it’s meat 
and drink tome!” Faction-fights, though they were so dear to 
the Irish heart, have been almost wholly put down in Ireland, but 
some of the late encounters in the House look very much like a 
gurvival of the dear, old, Irish sport. However disgusting and 
inconvenient such sport may be, when brought into the serious 
work of legislation, the mere lingering of the ancient propensity 
is surely not of any very deep significance. But as it affords 
metaphorical meat and drink to the many in Ireland, and very 
material meat and drink to the “boys” in the House, it will 
doubtless be kept up till the nuisance is repressed as effectually 
as the authorities in Ireland have repressed all faction-fighting at 


- fairs. —I am, Sir, &c., B. B. 





NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
[To tHE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sr,—The letter of Mr. Woods Smyth will seem to very many 
of your readers a much-needed and valuable contribution to the 
interesting discussion evoked by Mr. Drummond’s book. It is, 
indeed, fatal to the argument against which it is directed, and Mr. 
Smyth, in his contention that regeneration is not an alteration 
of our real nature, not a substantive, but a moral change, may, if 
he wants further authority than Scripture, reason, and con- 
science, appeal to the great name of Bishop Butler. 

The statement of Mr. Drummond that “the change of state 
(in regeneration) is not, as in physics, a mere change of direc- 
tion, the affections directed to a new object, but is a change of 
nature, a passing from death unto life,” &c., is most emphati- 
¢ally controverted in the following striking passage from Butler’s 
first sermcn on the love of God :— 

“As we cannot remove from the earth or change our general 
business in it, so neither can we alter our real nature. Therefore, no 
exercise of the mind can be recommended, but only the exercise of 
those faculties you are conscious of. Religion does not demand new 
affections, but only claims the direction of those you already have, 
those affections you daily feel, though unhappily confined to objects 
not altogether unsuitable, but altogether inadequate tothem..... . 
It is the same with the love of God in the strictest and most confined 
sense. Weonly offer and represent the highest object of an affection, 
supposed already in your mind. Some degree of goodness must pre- 
viously be supposed ; this always implies the love of itself, an affec- 
tion for goodness; the highest, the adequate object of this affection 
is perfect goodness, which, therefore, we are to love with all our 
heart, &c.”’ 

it is difficult to frame a more perfect instance of the logical 
contradictory, not merely of the substance, but of the very 
words of the theory which Mr. Woods Smyth so strongly and 
satisfactorily impugns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lee, Kent. J. C. Gru. 





[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent who signs himself “ C. C. M.” says, 
in speaking of man, that “his humanity is a deeper fact than 
his individuality.” But how can they be viewed apart, in the 
light of Christian teaching? The merging of individuality in 
humanity is the goal of aspiration in Eastern religious systems, 
—a goal most attractive to some minds, imbued with a sense of 
the unity that underlies the universe. But if there is any one 
note of Christian teaching that should be emphasized and never 
lost sight of, it is the note of individuality. On it hangs the 
true realisation of the personality of God, and through it we 
pass from abstract ideas to the reconciliation of the objective 
and subjective sides of religion. It is as individuals that we 
possess free-will. It is as individuals we use that free-will to 
choose good and reject evil. ‘The conception of “ C. C. M.” that 
‘death to'self” will make all “ distinctive individuality become 
henceforward merely functional in the universal organism,” is 
one that makes the Incarnation a mere phase in the history of 
humanity, instead of being an everlasting fact, that seals man’s 
individuality for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., ky ae 








(To tHe Epiror oF THe ** SpecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to call attention once more to Mr. 
Drummond’s interesting book on “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” and particularly to a part of his argument which seems 
to me to be invalid ? I confine myself to his paper on Biogenesis. 
Mr. Drummond holds that the difference between the natural 
and the spiritual world—and consequently, between the natural 
and the spiritual man—is as the difference between the inorganic 
and the organic world,—that is, between not-life and life. At 
page 71, he says :—* The passage from the natural world to the 
spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the natural side. The 
door from the inorganic to the organic is shut, no mineral can 
open it; so the door from the natural to the spiritual is shut, 
and no man can open it.” A “bridgeless gulf,” he says, 
separates the natural and the spiritual like that which 
separates between not-life and life. The meaning of this is 
that the difference between spiritual life and the natural life of 
man, is as great as that between a stone and a living plant; 
nay, says Mr. Drummond, it is greater. ‘‘ He who lives [see 
page 82] the spiritual life has a distinct kind of life added to 
all the other phases of life which he manifests,—a kind of 
life infinitely more distinct than the active life of a plant from 
the inertia of a stone. The spiritual man is more distinct in 
point of fact than is the plant from the stone...... Com- 
pared with the difference between the natural and the spiritual, 
the gulf which divides the organic from the inorganic is a hair’se 
breadth.” Now, I want to know if it is strictly accurate to 
speak of different kinds of life? There are different modes and 
degrees of life, as we all see plainly enough. There is vegetable 
and animal life, and there are lower and higher forms of life; 
but do these varieties of mode and form and development 
warrant us in speaking of different kinds of life? Have we 
any right to say that vegetable life is a different kind 
of life from animal life, or that the life that animates a 
man’s body is different in kind from that which animates his 
mind, or that this last, again, is different in kind from that which 
animates the highest part of him,—his spiritual nature? Do 
we know enough of what life is, to entitle us to speak so con- 
fidently of different kinds of life? Should we not be nearer the 
truth were we to say that all life is essentially one, that the 
mysterious principle that animates the green blade of grass 
and that which animates the highest part of man’s nature is one 
and the same? ‘The modes of expression are widely different; 
but is not the life one, and does it not come in each case from 
the same divine source? Here, then, is where, as it seems to 
me, the argument of Mr. Drummond quite breaks down. His 
argument is, that life is originated only by life, that there is no 
such thing as spontaneous generation, and that as this is troe 
in the natural world, it is no less true in the spiritual. The 
argument may be stated more broadly thus:—As it is a 
scientific impossibility that a stone should develope into a 
living plant, it is no less a scientific impossibility that a 
“ natural” man should develope into a spiritual man. Is this 
a sound argument? The gulf which separates the stone from 
the living plant is, as all admit, a “ bridgeless gulf,”—it is the 
impassable gulf which separates not-life from life. But the 
“natural” man is in some sense a living man, and no such 
gulf lies between life and life as that which lies between not-life 
and life; therefore, no such gulf separates the natural man 
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from the life of the spiritual world. The account which Mr. 
Drummond gives of the “natural” man cannot, I think, be 
accepted as correct. At p. 82 he says :— The natural man be- 
longs essentially to this present order of things. He is endowed 
simply with a high quality of the natural animal life, but it 
is life of so poor a quality that it is not life at all.” Yet 
surely, however poor the quality of the life may be, life is 
still life. But St. Paul, who first originated the expression, gives 
a higher view of the natural man than Mr. Drummond does. 
In the second chapter of Romans, the Apostle speaks of 
natural men as not only capable, but as actually doing by 
nature the things contained in the law, and says that they thus 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, &c. Surely this moral nature of 
the natural man, this natural sense of justice, truth, and duty, 
is a link which somehow unites the natural man to the spiritual 
world, and makes him akin to it, and shows that no such gulf 
lies between him and it as lies between the inorganic and the 
organic. Mr. Drummond calls the “ natural” man “ inor- 
ganic,” in relation to the spiritual world, which he calls 
“organic.” Why ? 

Further, what Mr. Drummond says about the need of a 
revelation to remove the barrier between the natural man and 
the spiritual world seems to make a further inroad on his own 
argument. ‘The very fact of that revelation, and above all the 
very nature and mode of its appeal to men are sufficient to 
show that no such gulf exists between the natural man and the 
spiritual world as lies between the inorganic and the organic. 
For in that revelation God speaks to men as having some kind 
of life that made it possible for them to believe and receive his 
message. He speaks to all men as in some sense his children, 
his own living offspring, who should know better than to serve 
any other God but himself. This revelation comes to men as 
“ living bread,” that is, as something which is the appropriate 
food for all men, as men. Tf the “natural” man were what Mr. 
Drummond describes him to be, were he “dead” in the same 
sense in which a stone is dead, were there no capacity in him 
(as there is none in a stone) of being resuscitated, awakened, 
vaised wp again, would any revelation from God be possible for 
him ? 

Along with Mr. Drummond, I believe in the necessity of the 
work of the Spirit, in the need cof a new birth, and that Jesus is 
our life; but Mr. Drummond’s attempt to justify an extreme 
and, I think, antiquated way of stating the doctrine of human 
inability by scientific argument, seems to me to be a failure. 
The argument is without force, because it assumes the existence 
of distinctions which no man has any warrant to believe in, 
and makes use of the figurative language of Scripture as if it 
were the language of science; but the language of Scripture is 
not scientific, but literary.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brechin, August 22nd. J. FRASER. 





TOPSY-TURVY. 
(To THES EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—It is curious how often the lawyers turn “ topsy-turvy,” 
when dealing with the Clergy. If a clergyman offends against 
the law of the land, he can be prosecuted in the Queen’s Courts 
like any other subject. Further, he is liable to conviction by the 
Church Courts for breach of discipline, as naval and military 
officers are by courts-martial. No lawyer wants to give the tax- 
payer a right to demand a court-martial on an officer of the 
Army or Navy, without the consent of the commanding officer. 
Then why must the lay parishioner be entitled to drag the 
clergymen into the Bishop’s Court without the Bishop’s consent ? 

The parishioner has a right to the services of the Church, 
according to law. So has the taxpayer to the services of 
the Army and the Navy; bnt that does not give him a 
legal interest in the uniform, or in the manual and platoon 
exercise. His claim indeed is far stronger than the parishioner’s 
inasmuch as he pays for the military forces and their uniforms ; 
he cannot help seeing and hearing them; whereas the parishioner 
contributes nothing to the Ritualists or their vestments, and 
need never go near them, unless he likes. 

The parallel fails in a still more material respect. The lay 
parishioner is subject to no Church discipline himself. He is free 
to worship in any way or none, at his own will, without impairing 
his rights to the Church. He is, in fact, a private soldier, who, 
being by a singular freak of law exempt from court-martial him- 
self, wants to bring the officers to trial on his own construction 
of the Queen’s Regulations. Why is it that such absurdities are 


oS 
never dreamed of, except for the correction of Clerks? I, it 
because the Clergy are the only class excluded from the Honse 
of Commons ? 
Side by side, too, with the demand for the lay parishioner to 
ride rough-shod over the Bishop comes another, for the Bishop 
to ride rough-shod over the Clergy. For my part, I fail to Bee 
why the Bishop should order the services, which the law of the 
Church entrusts to the incumbent under his supervision, A 
General Officer does not take the command of any regiment in 
his division at odd times; and there would be an end of all dis. 
cipline, if he meddled with it by arbitrary interference from 
head-quarters. If the Bishop constantly attended the Cathedra} 
Church, he would, of course, direct the ritual. His necessary 
absence requires a Dean and Chapter; and the one real reform 
of our time is the bringing the Dean into permanent residence. 
The effect is seen in the vastly improved condition of the fabric 
and ritual of every Cathedral in the land. Confusion ang 
disaster would be the inevitable result of the intermit. 
tent interference of a Bishop flying up and down the 
country by express train, and with far more on his hands 
already than he can manage. It is the same, in a legs 
degree, with the service of a parish church. It is the incum. 
bent’s business; he throws his heart and soul into it; he is the 
person responsible both to Church and State. Nothing but 
mischief could ensue from the interference of a distant, partially: 
informed, perhaps prejudiced diocesan. It would lessen the 
responsibility and dishearten the energies of the incumbent, 
and most likely fail to give any satisfaction to the people. Onur 
greatest rulers in Church and State know that the secret of 
good government lies in setting men to do their own work, not 
in taking it out of their hands, or doing it over their heads, 
This, again, is topsy-turvy. 

But the oddest thing of all is to find both these involutions 
advocated at the same time. The Clergy are to obey the 
Bishop’s order against their own judgment, and the Bishop is 
not to be able to protect them from prosecution in his own 
Court. 

There may be Bishops who would not hesitate to overrule au 
incumbent by an order which the Courts may afterwards 
adjudge to be illegal. But I should be surprised if many 
clergymen would take the risk of obeying it. It surprises me 
that, after agreeing to make a clean sweep of the legislation of 
the last fifty years, any of the Commissioners should be harking 
back to the vicious principle on which it was founded. The 
grand mistake is the attempt to govern the Church by Courts, 
instead of Bishops and Synods. The Bishops themselves show 
a strange desire to sit as Judges in Court; they do not see that 
in our day legal powers weaken, instead of sustaining, spiritual 
authority; and it is in spiritual authority, not in litigation, that 
the Church’s peace and strength are to be sought.—I am 
Sir, &., 

Beeford, August 21st. GeorcE Trevor, D.D. 


ANIMALS AND LANGUAGE. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I can match Mrs. De Morgan’s pretty story of her “ Dido.” 
A wise old dog with whom I have the privilege to associate 
was, two or three days ago, lying asleep in her basket by the fire, 
T entered the room with my hat on, and invited her to join me 
in a walk; but, after looking up at me for a moment, as canine 
politeness required, she dropped back among her cushions 
obviously replying, “Thank you very much, but I prefer repose.” 
Thereupon I observed, in a clear voice, “I am not going on the 
road” (a promenade disliked by the dogs, because the walls on 
either side restrict the spirit of scientific research); “Iam going 
up the mountain.” Instantly my little friend jumped up, shook 
her ears, and, with a cheerful bark, announced herself as ready 
to join the party. 

Beyond doubt or question, “Colleen” had either understood 
the word “road,” or the word “ mountain,” or both, and deter 
mined her proceedings accordingly. Nothing in my action 
showed, or could show, the meaning of my words. 

If any of your readers who have resided for some weeks oF 
months in a country where a language is spoken entirely foreiga 
to their own,—say, Arabic, or Basque, or Welsh,—will recall 
of how many words they insensibly learn the meaning without 
asking it, and merely by hearing them always used.in certain 
relations, they will have, I think, a fair measure of the extent 
and nature of a dog's knowledge of the language of his masters. 








My dog has lived fewer years in the world than I have passed in 
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Wales, but he knows just about as much English as I know 

Welsh, and has acquired it just in the same way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bar ©: 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
gr,—A remarkable instance of the effect that can be produced 
upon a dog by the human voice was related to me yesterday. 
Some of your correspondents would consider it confirmatory of 
their notion that dogs have mind enou gh to understand words; 
but myself rather believe that the sound of the voice acts upon 
the feelings of dumb animals just as instrumental music acts upon 
us. The story is as follows :—A clergyman had for a long time 
adog, and no other domestic animal. He and his servant made 
a great pet of the dog. At last, however, the clergyman took 
to keeping a few fowls, and the servant fedthem. The dog 
showed himself very jealous and out of humour, at this; and 
when Sunday came round, and he was left alone, he took 
the opportunity to Kill and bury two hens. A claw half 
uncovered betrayed what he had done. His master did 
not beat him, but took hold of him, and talked to him, 
most bitterly, most severely. ‘ You’ve been guilty of the 
gin of murder, Sir,—and on the Sabbath Day, too; and you, a 
cergyman’s dog, taking a mean advantage of my absence !” 
&, He talked on and on for a long time, in the same serious 
andreproachful strain. Early the next morning the master had 
to leave home for a day or so; and he did so without speaking 
a word of kindness to the dog, because he said he wished him to 
feel himself in disgrace. On his return, the first thing he was 
told was, “ The dog is dead. He never ate nor drank after you 
had spoken to him; he just lay and pined away, and he died an 
hour ago.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. G. Gittum. 
Church Hill House, East Barnet, August 28th. 


FELINE MOURNERS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Knowing your regard for animals—even for the despised 
cat—I send you two cognate anecdotes, and ask you or your 
readers if they can throw any light on the matter of the expres- 
sion of grief by animals. I had a favourite Angora cat, who 
died after a week of suffering, the result of an accident. During 
his illness, his mother, a fine old cat of the ordinary sort, was 
often with him; but she was not present at the time of his 
death, He died late in the evening, and was taken into the 
cellar, to await his burial the next day. When he was brought 
up, stiff and cold, in a box, his mother was taken to see him ; 
she gave one look, uttered a shriek, and ran away. 

On relating this circumstance to a lady, she told me that 
there was a pet cat in her family, who was very fond of this 
lady’s mother. When the latter was in her last illness, the 
cat was continually with her, lying on the bed. The lady died, 
and the cat was, of course, not again admitted to the room, 
though presenting herself again and again at the door. When 
the coffin was being carried down stairs, the cat happened to 
appear, and, on seeing it, uttered a shriek. In both these cases, 
the sound made was entirely unlike those made by cats under 
any circumstances, unless it be the cry made when in sudden 
pain, In the latter case, the most remarkable part remains to 
betold. The cat went to the funeral, and then disappeared for 
many days. But after that, she repeatedly attended funerals 
in the same cemetery, walking before the clergyman, her 
master.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lover oF THE DESPISED. 








“ PERISH, INDIA!” 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—In the notice of Mr. Jennings’s “ Anecdotal History of 
Parliament,” which appeared in your issue of August 18th, the 
reviewer remarks (p. 1,065), “It may be well in future editions 
to state, for the benefit of Conservative readers, that Mr. Bright 
did not exclaim, ‘ Perish, India !’” 

Have these words ever been attributed to Mr. Bright? It is 
quite possible that they may have been, considering how un- 
Warrantably they have been fathered on Mr. E. A. Freeman. 
But probably your contributor, by a slip of the pen or of 
Memory, wrote “India,” for “Savoy. The following extracts 
may Serve to account for the lapsus. They are taken from a 
characteristic letter addressed by Mr. Freeman to the editor of 
the Daily News, the letter bearing date December 19th, 1878 :— 

“Tam surprised,” writes Mr. Freeman, “to see in your paper of 


panied under the Signature of ‘John Delaware Lewis,’ a letter taking 
or greated that I had at some time used the words, ‘Perish, 





India!’ That slanderous fable has been so often contradicted 
by me in your columns and elsewhere, that I had really 
begun to hope that no one any longer believed it; and that 
no one, save Peers in the service of Lord Beaconsfield, would 
venture to assert or imply what they must know to be false. But 
Mr. Lewis clearly believed that the words were uttered, because 
he speaks of my ‘ celebrated expression,’ and takes some trouble with: 
the question whether it was or was not ‘original.’ Let me assure 
Mr. Lewis that the expression was not borrowed by me from Robes- 
pierre, or anybody else ; it may have been either borrowed or original, 
on the part of the person who invented it. The inventor was a corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, shortly after the meeting in St. 
James’s Hall, in December, 1876, when the words were falsely said 
to have been used. I at once contradicted the misstatement. Not- 
withstanding my contradiction, the false quotation was made over 
and over again, and I contradicted it several times, both in your pages 
and in those of the Times. Those who repeated the story had every 
means of knowing that it was false, and I am justified in treating 
them as wilful slanderers. Such a one was Sir Stafford Northcote, 
—well ‘educated,’ doubtless, by his master. He asserted the false 
statement ; I contradicted it. Either in that contradiction, or in a 
later one in the Times, I said that I should say no more about the 
matter, but leave any one who chose again to assert the falsehood, to 
his own conscience. Sir Stafford Northcote, seemingly thinking that 
he was now safe, again asserted it. This was last year...... It 
is rather odd that, believing the words to have been uttered, he [ Mr. 
Lewis] should have gone as far as Robespierre for a parallel, when 
he might have found one much nearer home. It has been generally 
believed that Mr. Bright once uttered the words, ‘ Perish, Savoy.’ 
But, judging from my own experience, it is very likely that he never 
did. One may, however, suspect that ‘Perish, Savoy !’ was the pat- 
tern after which the words, ‘ Perish, India!’ were invented by the 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette...... What I really said 
was this :—‘ Perish the interests of England, perish our dominion in 
India, rather than we should strike one blow or speak one word in 
behalf of the wrong, against the right !’’’ 

I should not be justified in asking you, Sir, to devote so muck 
of your valuable space to the correction of so small an error, 
did I not venture to suppose that you will agree with me in 
thinking Mr. Freeman’s protest is well worth reproduction at 
the present time, when the sort of political pettifogging which 
that gentleman so pointedly condemns is at least as prevalent 
as ever. Just now, indeed, as it seems to me, politicians of the 
“ phrasemongering ” order take a peculiar pleasure in repeating, 
with parrot-like persistency, such clap-trap as they well know 
to have not even the smallest justification in fact. Lord 
Beaconsfield could take up a germ of truth, and, presto! it 
became a frail but brilliant flower of rhetoric, so that his 
admiring audience was tickled and deceived; but with the 
magician, the Tories have buried his wand. And now—well, 
surely there are few things more flat, stale, and unprofitable 
than clumsy jugglery, or more wearisome and disgusting than 
an oft-repeated and as often unsuccessful attempt at hood- 
winking.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Finptay McRae. 

9 Colls Road, Peckham, August 27th. 








BOOKS. 


—@~——_. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT CAVOUR.* 

Wiru the exception of Garibaldi, Count Cavour probably has 
been the subject of more studies and sketches than any other 
great man of our day; many of them by foreigners who had 
but an imperfect knowledge of the man, however familiar they 
might be with the public facts of his life. Of these facts we 
have all a general idea from reading the newspapers; but in a 
biography we expect something more,—we want a picture of the 
whole man. We know that our heroes fought certain battles 
or made certain speeches on a given date, and we do not care 
very much whether it was Friday or Saturday; but we 
should like to know something of their motive-springs of 
action, and this cannot be attained unless we are made 
acquainted with their education, surroundings, and associates. 
Not long ago we met with a curious instance of the mode of 
looking at a great man from a distance—through a telescope, so 
to speak—as an isolated object. In a biographical essay, which 
had a certain King for its subject, his first Minister, a man of 
great talents and influence, was curtly dismissed, in a sentence 
describing him as the author of a book he did not write. 

We have looked at Cavour long enough from this distant 
stand-point, as the writer of protocols and King’s speeches. It 
is time we should approach nearer, and see what sort of man he 
was in his own Piedmont, among his friends. A complete and 
rounded work, taking in all aspects of the subject, would con- 





* Lettere, Edite ed Inedite, Raccolte ed illustrate da Luigi Chiala, D.P. Vol. I. 
eII. Torino: Rouxe Favale, 1883, 
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stitute a history of the times; and it is too soon to expect a 
history, in its full sense, of the events which ended in the esta- 
blishment of the Kingdom of Italy. But it is not tov soon to 
put together all available information about its founders, 
more especially should their private correspondence be collected 
and preserved, for a hasty note to a familiar friend often throws 
more light on a man’s character than pages of analytical de- 
scription. “ Let us not be told about this man or that,” says 
Mr. Froude; ‘let us hear the man himself speak, let us see him 
act, and let us be left to form our own conclusions about him.” 
We would add, let us see him and hear him in his unguarded 
moments, when the eye of Europe is not upon him, when he 
lays aside the mask of etiquette, and reveals his soul to a trusted 
friend. 

Italian writers of the present day generally seem to recog- 
nise the importance of catching the portraits of their great men 
while the impression of their personality is still fresh in the 
memory. Leaving history to a future generation, they confine 
themselves to the useful task of preserving from oblivion all 
information likely to throw light on the character and explain 
the conduct of their heroes. The two large volumes before us 
furnish a good example of this spirit of industrious research 
without literary ambition. It is easy to see that the author, or 
rather editor—who has already contributed some important 
chapters to the history of the Resorgimento — thinks little 
about himself, and much about his subject. He is evidently 
bent on the clearing-up of his facts, and leaves them to explain 
themselves. Both volumes have long introductions of three 
hundred pages, or more, which should be read with the cor- 
respondence, in order to understand the topics treated of therein. 
The letters themselves are of such absorbing interest—to those 
who admire Cavour and care for his work—that we are surprised 
that more than twenty years have been allowed to elapse before 
a@ general collection of them has been made. Of course, there 
existed the usual objection to an early publication of a states- 
man’s correspondence; offences and misunderstandings might 
arise, and besides, the work involved heavy labour and re- 
sponsibility. Captain Chiala has used his own discretion in 
suppressing some few passages of cutting criticism which might 
hurt living persons, and serve no public object; but he has 
been very sparing in the exercise of this right. We have about 
eight hundred letters, almost all complete as they were dashed 
of from the writer’s quick, unfaltering pen; he never paused 
to think, and rarely, if ever, erased a word in his private cor- 

espondence; and they were for the most part addressed to 
friends and colleagues, many of them strictly confidential. In 
these letters of varied interest, as the writer’s life was varied 
and full of interst, we see the true reflection of Camillo Benso 
di Cavour in all the moods of his complex nature, which was 
inscrutable to the outer world. He was"enthusiastic, yet cal- 
culating; frank and confiding, yet at times suspicious; warm- 
hearted and benevolent, yet sarcastic and severe; courteous and 
good-humoured, but subject to violent gusts of passion. A lover 
of political freedom in its broadest sense, he hated a display of 
power. Who has not heard the oft-quoted saying,—“ We will have 
no state of siege; any one can govern with a state of siege?” 
Nevertheless, he loved personal power,—the real thing, not the 
display of it. Some of his admirers, who only know him as the 
champion of liberty, would angrily resent this assertion, for 
they hold him to be as faultless as the Ultramontane party hold 
him to be demoniacal. But those who have studied him more 
closely, his colleagues and countrymen, know that his disposi- 
tion was not less imperious because it was accompanied by a 
winning amiability of manners. The story told by Cavour’s 
friend, Dela Rive, in his Souvenirs, is an illustration of character, 
for the child is father to the man. The little Count was not six 
years old when, arriving in Geneva, he complained of the bad 
horses with which he had made the journey, and demanded the 
dismissal of the postmaster. When old M. de la Rive explained 
that no one but the Syndic could do that, he required to see the 
Syndic; and being furnished with an introductory note, the 
resolute little fellow presented himself ceremoniously to the 
magistrate, insisting on the dismissal of the postmaster. 


“With this little man,’ said Azeglio, soon after Cavour 
entered the Cabinet, “I do like Louis Philippe; I reign, 
but do not govern.” La Marmora, who loved him sincerely, 
found something in his character non facile; and the King 
and his incomparable Minister sometimes came into violent 
collision. Ina man of less capacity, his self-will would have 
been obstinacy ; accompanied by such commanding abilities, it 








. . . . Dn 
was conscious superiority and decision,—a little exaggerated 
Cavour seen in some lights had a certain resemblance to 
Lord Palmerston. Reading lately a thoughtful critici 

; : IClSM on 
Trollope’s Life of Palmerston, we were struck by a 
which ascribed his success in a great measure to his im 

- say Tense 
physical strength and sound health. As it is applicable to 
Cavour, though in a less degree, for he had original gen; 

; ; : ginal genius, we 
will quote a few lines from it:— 
“ At the bottom of his success lay, as Mr. Trollope poj : 
effect, the passion of perfect physical strength and pe ag —_ 

body is, as we have all been taught from our youth up often enon, 

a very inferior thing to mental and moral excellence. . , zt, 
a strong, and, above all, a healthy body (the two things 

by no means the same), is, if not the necessary, yet cor 
tainly the natural foundation for a strong character and 
healthy mind. Lord Palmerston’s physical endowments exagtj 
represented his mental and moral gifts. .... - This determination 
to bide his time is the characteristic of the strong man. The impa. 
tience which forces weaker natures to seize on positions which 4h 
can hardly hold with credit is to some extent connected with a pot 
of physical weakness or disease. He who has no certainty that hig 
life will be long feels that he cannot sacrifice the chances of the pre. 
sent day for the better opportunity which may never be his, The 
man of vigorous body has within him the presage of a long life, 
Looking for a lengthy existence, he can play a waiting and therefore, 
in many cases, a wise game. Healthiness is, again, half the secret 
of sound judgment. Morbid feeling is the almost certain concomj. 
tant of a sickly body ; but morbid sentiment is a fatal bar to forming 
a correct estimate of other men’s character.” 

It may be objected, in reply to this, that no man has the 
certainty of a long life, and that, in fact, Cavour’s life was cnt 
short in the zenith of his powers. But while he lived he 
had, in common with Lord Palmerston, the patient hopeful. 
ness of the strong man, the sound, clear judgment in estimat 
ing other men’s characters, and the absence of all rancour, 
Cavour did not spare opponents while they obstructed his way, 
but he bore them no ill-will. Once, in trying to persuade a 
number of the out-going party to remain in office under him, he 
gave as his reason that hs sometimes needed one “to hold him 
back by the coat-tails.”” This calls to mind Mr. Cobden’s inter. 
view with Lord Palmerston, when Lord Palmerston so unex- 
pectedly invited Cobden to take office, telling him he could 
check the warlike policy of the Government better when he wasa 
member of it; and that political attacks should all be forgotten 
within three months. 

This generous and forgiving trait, which Cavour and Palmer. 
ston had in common, is certainly an element of greatness, but 
it goes oftener with a thick-skinned than with a sensitive 
nature. It did not pain Cavour to know that he was 
spoken ill of by the extreme parties in his own country 
and abroad. To the Republicans he was the bloated aristo- 
crat, upholding the odious institution of monarchy, and 
trampling cn the neck of the people; while to the Reactionists 
he was the plotting revolutionist, devoid of conscience, an in- 
describable combination of craft and audacity. His sense of 
humour was tickled by the awful reputation he had earned, and 
when he heard of a man being in Turin who was supposed to 
have been his agent in stirring up the Romagna to rebellion, he 
expressed a wish to see him. “ Voglio vedere questo terribile 
strumento della mia volonta !” he said, with a laugh of genuine 
enjoyment. Cavour, like Lord Palmerston, could practise diplo- 
matic arts with enemies, but untold wealth could not tempt 
him for a moment to forget his duty to his country, or postpone 
her service to any private interest. In these letters we have 
abundant proofs of the sincerity of the passion of patriotism 
which absorbed his life ; and while they lay bare his weaknesses, 
they reveal also many attractive traits of which the world in 
general know nothing. His character and his history are told 
in them as no biographer could tell it, and the editor has exer- 
cised a wise discretion in confining his notes to simple explana- 
tion of facts. In citations from Parliamentary speeches, he 
generally gives an account of the occasion which called 
forth Cavour’s oratory; and in the case of a controverted 
subject, he quotes the evidence on both sides in the most im- 
partial manner, as, for instance, the misunderstanding between 
Count Cavour and Lord Clarendon at the Paris Congress, with 
reference to the help that England was disposed to extend to 
Italy. 

The most interesting and important of the letters are addressed 
to Cavour’s colleagues in confidence, meant to supplement 
the lengthy official despatches written from or te 4 foreign 
Court; others are penned from his country seat to Turin, 
and others, again, are hastily despatched aotes from one 
office or house to another in the same city. The different grades 
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of intimacy to which he admits them are marked by the pro- 

, Ii, voi, and tu, Azeglio and La Marmora being the 
the only persons with whom he uses the last familiar mode of 

He discusses freely home and foreign policy, gives 

d ctions, asks advice, tells all the news of the day, some- 

times administers a rebuke, and frequently offers a frank 
for some hasty expressions of the day or the week 
ing, for he had a tiery temper and a warm heart, and was 
alwa: impatient to make the amende if he had offended, and to 
forgive if he were the offended one. It was impossible to keep 
apa sustained quarrel with Cavour, for he would not permit it; 
no matter how insignificant the person was, he would go in pur- 
gait of him till friendly relations were resumed, ihus obeying 
an imperious necessity of his nature, says his friend Torelli, 
gho tells a story of a quarrel, and his having written two 
notes to him and Farini, inviting them to an interview, to 
ghich they gave no reply; after which the Count, coming up 
with Torelli in the street, said, “ Avete capito, non voglio bronci P” 
and taking his arm with an irresistible gentleness and cour- 
tesy, drew him into a friendly conversation. “ Dear colleague,” 
he writes to Cibrario, “though you still hold offence, and do 
not reply to my letters, I will not give up writing directly to 
,” and at the end of the letter, “ Give me back your good- 
will, and believe in my sincere friendship.” 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Cavour’s correspond- 
ence is that directed to General La Marmora, his most trusted 
colleague, his “‘ carissimo amico,” to whom he confided every- 
thing, whom he described as “ wise in council as he is brave in 
battle.” Many of them are written during the painfully anxious 
period of the Crimean war, when La Marmora was in command 
of the Sardinian troops ; others are penned in a gay mood during 
the King’s visit to Paris and London, and many more while the 
Congress was sitting after the termination of the war, in which 
there are long accounts of the writer’s conversations with the 
English plenipotentiaries ; and we see with what intense anxiety 
he hung on Lord Clarendon’s words, and with what joy the 
hope of the English alliance inspired him. “ Not to lose time, 
I put the question of the Romagna on the fapis,” he writes to 
Rattazzi, in that free-and-easy style which he permits himself 
in private correspondence, perhaps as a relief from the stilted 
diplomatic forms. “In this we shall have valnable auxiliaries 
in the English, who would joyfully send the Pope to the Devil.” 
Then he tells his friend there is a serious difficulty in the way of 
his first plan, because “the Devil has willed that the Empress 
should want the Pope for godfather to her son.” 


The attempt on the life of the Emperor of the French 
by the Italian Republican Orsini, in 1858, all but undid the 
elaborate work of three years to which Cavour had devoted 
himself, — that is, the French alliance in a war against 
Austria. Napoleon and his Ministers assumed such a 
tone to the Piedmontese Ambassador that Victor Emanuel’s 
blood was roused, and he wrote with his own hand a very 
dignified, almost defiant, letter to the Emperor. Cavour 
having received intimation that the King’s life was threatened 
—his own life was also threatened, but that he kept a secret— 
by the same party who had tried to destroy Napoleon IIL., 
brought in a Bull for the protection of crowned heads from 
assassination. His speech, which excited a great sensation in 
the Chamber, was very telling, and contained a powerful in- 
dictment against secret societies and Mazzini, as the responsible 
head of the party to which Orsini and his companions belonged. 
The great conspirator’s reply could not have been surpassed in 
vituperation by the coarsest of the Land Leaguers in the British 
Parliament :— 

“Sir,” he wrote, “I have long known that you were more tender 
of the Piedmontese Monarchy than of our common country; a 
materialistic worshipper of facts, much more than of holy, eternal 
principles; a man of genius, astute rather than powerful, a partisan 
of crooked puticy, and averse, by patrician instincts and inborn 
tendencies, to liberty. But I did not believe you a calumniator ; now 
I know you for such...... You have, knowing that the falsehood 


would augment your votes, declared to the Chamber that your liberty- 
slaying law was for the protection of Victor Emmanuel’s life, 


threatened by us. In this accusation, there is a double lie...... 
If I did not like yeu before, I now despise you. You were an enemy. 
Now you area vile, shameful enemy...... You are worse than 


stupid, O culumniator! Fvol, and calumniator at the same time, 
you were, &c. We represent Italia; you represent the old, covetous, 
timid ambition of Casa Savoja. Between you and us, Sir, Italy 
shall judge. I think that you might, if you wished, have made Italy. 
But the polieu of the Marchese a’ Azeglio and yours will attain nothing 
éacept the ove: throw of Piedmont.” 


tions ringing in his ears, in a sort of discordant accompaniment 
with the curses and threats of the Vatican, that the Minister 
was conducting to a consummation the plan he had had im view 
ever since the Crimean war,—an English or French alliance. 
Finding his hopes of English help ill-founded, he now turned 
all his energies to bringing the Emperor to a decision, and so 
momentous did he feel the expected interview at Plombiéres to 
be that he almost lost confidence in his own powers at the last, 
as we see by a hasty letter to La Marmora :— 

“Dear Friend,” he wrote from Geneva, “I found here the reply 
of Belville. He says the Emperor will be charmé to see me at 
Plombiéres. The drama approaches the climax. Pray to Heaven 
to inspire me, that I may not commit any folly in this supreme 
moment. In spite of my coolness and confidence in myself, I am 
seriously anxious now.” 

The eight hours’ conversation with the Emperor he transmitted 
to the King, with a request that that La Marmora should 
examine it; and, in addition, he wrote him a private letter re- 
lating the main points, and begging of him to meet him on the 
frontier, as he wished to see him first, before encountering any 
other of his countrymen, so anxious was he to share the burden 
of his secret with his trusted friend. Cavour expressed himself 
soddisfattissimo with the result of the meeting, as he had 
reason to be. He had played the waiting game of the strong 
man, and his hour of triumph had struck. 

Cavour’s style is vigorous, clear, unpolished, not free from 
grammatical errors. His early education had been neglected, 
and though he was a hard student when he grew to manhood, 
he studied only what interested him deeply, and would be use- 
ful for practical purposes; the graces of his native language 
were not included in these,—he had no literary ambition, and 
thought more of the substance than the form of his composi- 
tions. Yet he wrote for the Press, and an occasional article 
from his pen was eagerly welcomed by the reviews, the reason 
being that he only wrote when he had something valuable to 
say. He sometimes appealed to his accomplished rival and 
friend Azeglio to help him in the composition of important 
documents, and Victor Emanuel’s speech in reply to the 
address of the City of London, attributed, in the Life of the 
Prince Consort to Cavour, was really the work of Azeglio. 

The charm of this correspondence is in the perfect freedom and 
unreserve of its tone, and the manner in which small and great 
things, lively and grave subjects, are intermingled. Sometimes 
Cavour’s playful humour breaks forth in the most serious 
moments, as in the following note to Cibrario :— 

“Dear CoLLEAGUE,—The supreme hour of the Ministry has struck. 
Before dying, we ought to pardon each other all offences; therefore, 
I hope that you will not continue to be angry with me for the warmth 
(vivacité) of yesterday, which, however, you provoked, and that you 
will join us in the Council Chamber at nine, to hear our testament. 
read.—Yonur affectionate “ Cavour.” 

In conclusion, we have only to say that the reading of these 
volumes has afforded us as much entertainment as information, 
and we heartily commend them to those interested in Italian 
biography and history. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ADVENTURERS.* 
Tuts is the title which more exactly expresses the subject of the 
book which its author has dubbed with the more romantic one 
of Kings and Queens of an Hour. It consists of sketches of 
persons of the adventurer order, who rose from little or nothing 
to be conspicuous characters for a while in the society of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the present century. Only one 
of them, Theodore of Corsica, who may be considered as the 
epononymous hero of the book, was ever a king, though Mrs- 
Fitzherbert may be considered as having a moral claim to be 
considered a queen. The “hour,” we presume, refers to the time 
consumed by Mr. Fitzgerald over the composition of each sketch- 
He does, indeed, state in his preface that “ the collection of the 
incidents that follow has been the work of many years,” yet the 
great majority of the sketches, such as those of the Gunnings 
and Fox's Duchess of Devonshire, cannct be said to be the 
result of original research of any prolonged or agonising 
kind. But if the collection of materials has taken a 
long time, the arrangement of them certainly has not, 
to judge from the result. Grammar is a thing which 
Mr. Fitzgerald evidently despises. The correspendence of 
relatives and antecedents is a piece of pedantry un- 
dreamt of in his philosophy of style. It is with the greatest 





* Kings and Queens of an Hour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols, London: 
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difficulty, sometimes, that we can discover whom he is talking 
about. Nor is it easy to distinguish between the author’s 
quotations and his own remarks, as inverted commas are strewn 
wildly over his pages, and seem to be thrown in gratis where- 
ever he thinks he is getting dull. Yet notwithstanding all the 
faults of style and grammar, some of which are extremely 
irritating, and though the book is the book of an inveterate 
bookmaker, it must be allowed that it is a very amusing and 
interesting one. 


The most novel and the best written story is the first one, 
of Theodore of Corsica. This extraordinary man, who was 
seemingly a German baron, had married the daughter of an 
Trish nobleman, had deserted her, and after a stormy youth as a 
hanger-on of the dissipated Courts and diplomatists of Europe, 
thought he saw an opportunity for winning a throne to himself 
in the island of Corsica. That hapless island—the Ireland of 
the Mediterranean—was then under the dominion of Genoa, 
but it was in a chronic state of revolt against its Lords, 
who misgoverned in their own interests through a Genoese 
army of occupation and a Genoese “ party of ascendancy.” 
But at this time, 1734, the island was quite out of hand, and the 
Genoese Republic were hiring and begging troops from Spain, 
France, or the Emperor. Theodore, who was a dependent of the 
House of Wiirtemberg, one of whose Princes was in command 
ef some German troops in the island, entered into communica- 
tion with some Corsican chiefs who had gone over to Genoa to 
negotiate and had been detained as hostages, and held out to 
them hopes of succour from influential quarters. At length, the 
Deputies offered the leadership to Theodore himself, an offer of 
which he was not slow to take advantage. Having tried to get help 
from Spain and from Constantinople, he went over to Tunis, 
and getting some assistance from the Bey early in April, 1736— 
the exact date Mr. Fitzgerald, with his usual slipshodness, does 
not give—he landed in the Bay of Aleria, with two or three ships 
laden with muskets and shoes. On April 15th he was elected 
King of Corsica, and a regular constitution was drawn up, with 
an executive council, a budget, and all the rest of it. He 
set up a bodyguard of three hundred men, lived in a palace 
protected by two brass guns, established an order of knight- 
hood, distributed titles of nobility, and issued a coinage, 
ef which specimens are still to be seen. The new king 
showed considerable ability in dealing with the means at 
his disposal, and organised the peasant militia into a military 
force strong enough to drive the Genoese within the walls of 
Bastia, and besiege them there. But the succours from without 
which he had promisei the Corsicans never arrived, whether in 
the shape of men, money, or means for carrying on the 
war. His new subjects became suspicious and discontented, 
and at length, seven months after his arrival, he had to leave his 
kingdom in the hands of administrators, and sally forth in quest 
of the needful assistance. He tried all round Europe for it, 
while for two years the Corsicans held the Genoese at bay, and 
declared their tidelity to “ King Theodore, whom God preserve !”’ 
When at last he had succeeded in getting some Dutch and 
English merchants to load some ships for him at Amsterdam, 
he sailed for Corsica again. But, meanwhile, the Genoese had 
invoked the aid of the French, and poor Theodore found them 
in possession of part of the island, while the rest was embroiled 
in civil war. Moreover, the Dutch supercargo would not allow 
the vessels to load their goods without payment, and payment 
was not forthcoming. The French and Genoese fleet came up, 
and the poor King had to sail away for Naples, and abandon his 
kingdom and people to their fate. For several years more he 
wandered about trying to get help to recover his kingdom, but 
at length he was arrested for debt in England, and lodged in the 
King’s Bench Prison. In England the poor King was the subject 
of many bad jokes, made in still worse taste, by Horace Walpole 
and others, who ought to have known better. At length, twenty 
years after his coronation, he died at a tailor’s in Chapel Street, 
Soho, and was buried at the expense of a vulgar oilman, who 
“declared that for once in his life he should like to have the 
honour of burying a King.” This tragi-comic story is, on the 
whole, well told by the author, but he spoils it by the “ damn- 
able iteration” with which at each incident of the poor 
King’s career he compares him to that very unsavoury hero, 
Casanova. Most people are, happily, likely to know even less 
of Casanova than of Theodore, and, therefore, so far as there is 
any illustration in the comparison, it is obscurum per obscurius. 
Moreover, the comparison is hard on Theodore, who had at least 
a great deal of personal dignity, and really was of great hetp to 


the Corsicans, and if he had only succeeded in finding a Lond 
Byron to help him, might have established their freedom, At, 
all, he was not more of a selfish adventurer than Napoleon 
and had considerably more right in Corsica than Maximilian had 
in Mexico, 

The story of Lady Hamilton, which follows, is tolg more 
ungrammatically and with less coherence than that of 

; at of The, 
dore of Corsica. Indeed, as the book goes on, the sentences get 
wilder and the paragraphs more disconnected, till it seems ty 
sink into a mass of note-book thrown at the reader’s head, The 
careers of Lady Hamilton and Beau Brummel are, however 
worked out with tolerable thoroughness. There ig a certain 
curious resemblance between the two, in the real charm and 
abilities of both, in the way in which their heads were turned 
by success, in their abandonment by those who were at least 
bound to prevent them from falling into utter misery, and in 
the same miserable ending, in poverty and almost starvation, in 
a French harbour of refuge. But Lady Hamilton, with al] her 
coarseness, was made of the better stuff of the two; and though 
she came from the ranks, perhaps because she came from them, 
she never so wholly sank as the poor Beau. The wrongs in, 
flicted on her, too, were greater, and the sharper meanness with 
which she was “done ” by Nelson’s brother out of any chance 
of the provision for which Nelson asked in his last codicil, ang 
the way in which she was abandoned by him, though he had 
used her influence to get a great preferment in the Church, im. 
measurably surpassed the petty contempt which George IV, 
showed to his former favourite Brummel. But in truth, the perusal 
of these sketches does not tend to raise one’s opinion of the 
great personages of that time. The royal lover does not appear to 
advantage in the story of Mrs. Fitzherbert, nor does the haute 
société of the time in that of the Duchess of Kingston. 

The adventures of Paul Jones are in a less scandal-mongering 
and sturdier line of history. The panic into which he threw the 
whole of Great Britain with a flotilla of half-a-dozen frigates 
suggests unpleasant thoughts as to what might happen now.a. 
days, if we were really plunged into a European war, and a 
privateer of the energy and audacity of Paul Jones set himself to 
harry Liverpool or Hull. It is rather hard on poor Beckford, 
of Fonthill Abbey, to be placed between Paul Jones and Ireland 
of the Shakespeare forgeries, though he might console himself 
with the thought that notoriety makes a man acquainted with 
strange company. ‘There is a certain appositeness just 
now about the tale of Ireland’s valuable Shakespearian manu 
scripts. The same unfortunate limitation of materials which 
has made Mr. Shapira send to the British Museum the 
Synagogue rolls off which his primeval sheep-skins were 
probably cut, made poor Ireland employ “the end of an 
old rent-roll” for the purpose of Shakespeare’s will. He, too, 
dabbled in ancient pottery, as well as parchments. Nor was 
his new edition of King Leay any more inferior than the new 
edition of Deuteronomy now revealed to the world to the docu 
ments which they superseded. But the history of such literary 
impostures is generally pretty much the same. Directly they 
are placed in the hands of experts they betray themselves, and 
are found to indicate their origin by less uncertain signs than 
“internal evidence.” 

We have only space just to mention that there is a tolerably 
lively but rambling sketch of Peg Woffington, and rather dull 
and still more rambling ones of the Miss Gunnings, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and “L. E. L.” ‘here is a pointless story of 
Mr. Eliot, a confused collection of scandals about Sir Philip 
Francis and Warren Hastings, and a rather perverse account of 
the early loves of Gibbon and Pitt, with, of course, the incident 
of Gibbon on his knees and unable to get off them, for which 
there seems about as much authority as for most of such 
incidents. But, as we have said, the book is not, on the whole, 
unamusing, and it is highly to be commended to those who 
think that by reading more or less spicy scandals about notable 
persons, they are learning history. 





IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS.* 
Tuts tale, the greater part of which has already appeared in 
Longman’s Magazine, has much of the force and freshness, but 
none of the pathos and beauty of Bret Harte’s earlier tales, for 
example, The Luck of Roaring Camp, and the rest. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s scenery is still bold and impressive. ‘The Carquines 
Woods” are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen, and 80 





* In the Carquinez Woods, London: Longmans, Greely 
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far a8 the physical scenery goes, there is nothing left to be 
aesired. Unfortunately, “though every prospect pleases,” yet 
., this book, at least, it is quite true that “only man is vile.” 
at but one character in this book which is approxi- 
ately good,—the character of the young half-breed hunter 
and botanist who may be said to be the hero of the tale. 
{he half-Spanish woman Teresa, passionate, reckless, theatrical, 
ded in character as she is, is the next best human 

‘47 here, and the rest are either dissolute or bad. Mr. 
Bret Harte is very sketchy. He does not take the pains to 
fnish off any of his characters very carefully ; nor, indeed, are 
they, for the most part, worth the trouble. But he certainly 
nces the effect of a society of thoroughly relaxed 
morals in general ; indeed, so much so, that they honour, as a 
mlar preacher and minister of religion amongst them, much 
the vilest personage of the tale. In the Carquinez Woods is 
attractive chiefly for the freshness of its scenery, and the ease 
with which the characters of the miners and Californian roughs 
are dashed off in outline. It is not a book that will bear much 
reading, though to the European the first effect of it has 
something of the fascination of all pictures of novel scenes and 


novel states of society. 

Sometimes one fancies that the comparative freedom of half- 
organised societies must be favourable to the nature of man, and 
must liberate it from that steady pressure of convention which 
appears in old societies almost to suppress the individual nature 

ther. But he who thinks so should read these pictures 
of Californian life by Mr. Bret Harte, and he will come to think 
that human nature released from the pressure of fixed states of 
society grows not stronger and more original, but only looser in 
fibre, in consequence, with less of purpose in it, less of intelli- 
gence, less of morality, and, above all, less of religion. The 
present sketch contains no hint of nobility of any sort except 
in the person of the half-breed, and his character has only the 
nobleness of the stoical Red Indian reserve and fortitude, not a 
trace of guiding conviction cr spiritual loyalty to what is 
nobler than himself. As for the other men and women, there is 
courage enough, swagger enough, unscrupulousness enough, 
fooseness enough of all kinds, to suggest a society in dissolution 
rather than a society in infancy and growth. The wild beast 
seems present in the men and women as well as in the forests, 
and this it is, we feel no doubt, which seems to give strength 
toa picture that is rather a picture of human weakness and 
flaccidity than of human force. 

Without the painting of external nature we should hardly 
feel that this slight story had any true justification at all. 
But no one can deny the force of such a picture as this :— 


“The sun was going down on the Carquinez Woods. The few 
shafts of sunlight that had pierced their pillared gloom were lost in 
unfathomable depths, or splintered their ineffectual lances on the 
enormous trunks of the redwoods. For a time the dull red of their 
vast columns, and the dull red of their cast-off bark which matted 
the echoless aisles, still seemed to hold a faint glow of the dying day. 
Bat even this soon passed. Light and colour fled upwards. The dark 
interlaced tree-tops, that had all day made an impenetrable shade, 
broke into fire here aud there; their lost spires glittered, faded, and 
went utterly out. A weird twilight that did not come from the outer 
world, but seemed born of the wood itself, slowly filled and possessed 
the aisles. The straight, tall, colossal trunks rose dimly like columns 
of upward smoke. The few fallen trees stretched their huge length 
into obscurity, and seemed to lie on shadowy trestles. The strange 
breath that filled these mysterious vaults had neither coldness nor 
moisture ; a dry, fragrant dust arose from the noiseless foot that trod 
their bark-strewn floor ; the aisles n.ight have been tombs, the fallen 
trees enormous mummies; the silence the solitude of a forgotten 
past. And yet this silence was presently broken by a recurring sound 
like breathing, interrupted occasionally by inarticulate and stertorous 
gasps. It was not the quick, panting, listening breath of some 
stealthy feline or canine animal, but indicated a larger, slower, and 
more powerful organisation, whose progress was less watchful 
and gnarded, or as if a fragment of one of the fallen monsters had 
become animate. At times this life seemed to take visible form, but 
48 vaguely, as misshapenly as the phantom of a nightmare. Now 
it was a square object moving sideways, endways, with neither head 
nor tail and scarcely visible feet ; then an arched bulk rolling against 
the tranks of the trees and recoiling again, or an upright cylindrical 
mass, but always oscillating and unsteady, and striking the trees on 
either hand. The frequent occurrence of the movement suggested 
the figures of some weird rhythmic dance to music heard by the 
shape alone. Suddenly it either became motionless or faded away. 
There was the frightened neighing of a horse, the sudden jingling of 
Spurs, a shout and outcry, and the swift apparition of three dancing 
torches in one of the dark aisles; but so intense was the obscurity 
that they shed no light on surrounding ‘objects, and seemed to ad- 
vance of their own volition without human guidance, until they dis- 
appeared suddenly behind the interposing bulk of one of the largest 







































jingling spurs were heard distinctly. ‘Blast the mare! She’s shied 
off that cursed trail again.’—‘ Ye ain’t lost it agin, hev ye ?” growled 
a second voice.—‘That’s jist what I hev. And these blasted pine- 
knots don’t give light an inch beyond ’em. D——d if I don’t think 
they make this cursed hole blacker.’ ” 


Or take the following striking pictures of the same wood when, 
after an unusually sultry season, it has taken fire :— 


“The heat had become excessive, but she held her shawl with both 
hands drawn tightly over her shoulders. Suddenly a wood-duck 
darted out of the covert blindly into the opening, struck against the 
blasted trunk, fell half-stunned near her. feet, and then recovering 
fluttered away. She had scarcely completed another circuit before 
the irruption was followed by a whirring bevy of quail, a flight of 
jays, and a sudden tamult of wings swept through the wood like a 
tornado. She turned inquiringly to Dunn, who had risen to his feet, 
bat the next moment she caught convulsively at his wrist; a wolf 
had just dashed through the underbrush not a dozen yards away, and 
on either side of them they could hear the scamper and rustle of 
hurrying feet like the outburst of a summer shower. A cold wind 
arose from the opposite direction, as if to contest this wild exodus; 
bat it was followed by a blast of sickening heat. Teresa sank at Dunn’s 
feet in an agony of terror. ‘Don’t let them touch me,’ she gasped ; 
‘keep them off! Tell me, for God’s sake, what has happened!’ He 
laid his hand firmly on her arm and lifted her in his turn to her feet 
like a child. In that supreme moment of physical danger, his 
strength, reason, and manhood returned in their plenitude of power. 
He pointed coolly to the trail she had quitted, and said, ‘ The Car- 
quinez Woods are on fire!’ ...... How fast he ran, or the time it 
took him to reach the Woods, has never been known. Their outlines 
were already hidden when he entered them. Toa sense less keen, a 
courage less desperate, and a purpose less unaltered than Low’s, the 
wood would have been impenetrable. The central fire was still con- 
fined to the lofty tree-tops, but the downward rush of wind from 
time to time drove the smoke into the aisles in blinding and suffo- 
cating volumes. To simulate the creeping animals, and fall to the 
ground on hands and knees, feel his way through the underbrush 
when the smoke was densest, or take advantage of its momentary 
lifting, and without uncertainty, mistake, or hesitation glide from 
tree to tree in one undeviating course, was possible only to an ex- 
perienced woodsman. To keep his reason and insight so clear as to 
be able in the midst of this bewildering confusion to shape that 
course so as to intersect the wild and unknown track of an inex- 
perienced, frightened wanderer, belonged to Low, and Low alone. 
He was making his way against the wind towards the fire. He 
had reasoned: that she was either in comparative safety to 
windward of it, or he should meet her being driven towards 
him by it, or find her succumbed and fainting at its feet. To 
do this he must penetrate the burning belt, and then pass 
under the blazing dome. He was already upon it; he could 
see the falling fire dropping like rain or blown like gorgeous 
blossoms of the conflagration across his path. The space was lit up 
brilliantly. The vast shafts of dull copper cast no shadow below, 
but there was no sign or token of any haman being. For a moment 
the young man was at fault. It was true this hidden heart of the 
forest bore no undergrowth ; the cool matted carpet of the aisles 
seemed to quench the glowing fragments as they fell. Escape might 
be difficult, but not impossible, yet every moment was precious. He 
leaned against a tree, and sent his voice like a clarion before him: 
‘Teresa!’ There was noreply. He called again. A faint cry at his 
back from the trail he had just traversed made him turn. Only a 
few paces behind him, blinded and staggering, but following like a 
beaten and wounded animal, Teresa halted, knelt, clasped her hands, 
and dumbly held them out before her. ‘Teresa!’ he cried again, and 
sprang to her side.” 

When you have read that, you know why the book has a charm 
of its own, a charm which the boldly outlined characters of the 
few vulgar persons portrayed cannot wholly destroy: Mr. Bret 
Harte used to mingle some ideal element with his pictures of life, 
which prevented the vulgar interests and vulgarer passions of 
his Californian miners from appearing to be mere blots on 
the grand scenery of the forest, the cafion, and the mountain. 
But that ideal element has vanished, and it is with some im- 
patience that we find the great landscape disfigured by so 
much vulgar slang and still more vulgar vice. It appears to 
take the imminent presence of death, and the awful spectacle 
of a burning forest, to stimulate the manhood in Mr. Bret 
Harte’s figures into showing itself at all. Under the in- 
fluence of that tremendous tonic, Bret Harte’s men and women 
do emerge a little from the repulsive hysterical levity in which 


they are, for the most part, continually immersed. 


SCOTTISH DIVINES OF THE PAST AND THE 
FUTURE.* 
WE confess to being a little disappointed with the volume of 
lectures bearing the title of the Scottish Divines. The subjects 
are very interesting, including the names of the most eminent 
figures in the religious and ecclesiastical life of Scotland, from 
John Knox and Andrew Melville, to Robert Lee and Norman 








* Scottish Divines, 1505-1872. St. Giles’s Lectures, Third Series. Edinburgh: 
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trees. Beyond its eighty feet of circumference the light could not 
Teach, and the gloom remained inscrutable. But the voices and 
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Macleod. Among the lecturers are some of the best known 
of the clergy and theological Professors of Scotland at the 
present time, such as Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews, 
Professor Flint, of Edinburgh, Dr. Herbert Story, the biographer 
of “Cardinal” Carstares, and: Dr. Cameron Lees, whose 
metropolitan cathedral of St. Giles has given this series of 
lectures its title. Yet very few of the lectures are, what all 
lectures having men for their subjects should be, striking por- 
traits. So practised a writer as Principal Tulloch could, of 
course, hardly fail to do justice to a theologian of tone and 
temper so congenial to his own as Archbishop Leighton. 
Seldom, we might, perhaps, even say never, has that tragic 
combination of genius and eccentricity, Edward Irving, been 
treated with such discriminating justice and good sense as by 
Dr. Story; while Dr. Lees appreciates, without becoming 
maudlin over, the saintliness and subtle spirituality of Bishop 
Ewing, the friend of Erskine of Linlathen. Principal Robert- 
son, the historian “Moderate” leader, and friend of 
David Hume and “ Jupiter” Carlyle, is well sketched 
by a namesake of his own, a Glasgow clergyman, who 
should not, however, have written such slipshod English as 
this :—“ He executed an admirable translation of the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, an author who must have engaged his 
sympathy, and helped to fashion his character, a book, which 
now more than ever, powerfully attracts men of thought and cul- 
ture.” But the bulk of the men whose stories are given in 
these lectures — Knox, Melville, Ebenezer Erskine, Samuel 
Rutherford, in particular—are shadows, or at the best but 
partisans giving and taking “ swashing blows ;” of their personal 
qualities, of their private life, we learn next to nothing. Ifit be 
said in excuse for the lecturers on these divines that little is 
known of them apart from the controversies and struggles in 
which they were engaged, this cannot be said by way of justifica- 
tion for Dr. Donald Macleod, whose account of Chalmers is a 
disappointing piece of patch-work, although the abiding charm 
of Chalmers’s personality is its essential oneness. Nor are we 
quite satisfied with Professor Flint’s lecture on Norman Macleod. 
It is enthusiastic enough, but it is also laboured, and it “ goes 
round the subject,” instead of gripping it firmly. We under- 
stand what Mr. Flint means when, referring to Macleod’s college 
days, he says :—‘ He was the companion of some of the best 
and brightest youths at the University. He held close converse 
with Shakespeare, Coleridge, and Wordsworth.” But this 
association of raw Glasgow lads in their teens with the 
masters of our literature is, to say the least, clumsy in its 
abruptness. Most of the lectures reproduced in this volume 
are commendably free from controversial bitterness. It is to 
be regretted that Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, should have 
imported a good deal of acridity into his, in many respects, 
careful account of the struggle in the Church of Scotland that 
raged round the person and “ practices” of Dr. Robert Lee. 
Such an expression as “the old ladies of Edinburgh were 
beginning to be greatly alarmed” might be excusable in a 
Scotch pamphlet or newspaper, a quarter of a century ago. 
Now, it has the musty and unpleasant odour of stale invective. 

Lectures on the Scottish Divines who have flourished between 
1507 and 1872, necessarily embrace between them a history of 
ecclesiastical life North of the Tweed from the Reformation 
almost to the present day. This history must be allowed to be 
one of controversies, dissensions, and the growth of Presbyterian 
sects, and it is not remarkable that some of the lecturers should 
have become positively impatient in their grief over the years 
spent in dismal broils and heartburvings over trifles. Dr. 
Cunningham breaks out almost hysterically :—‘‘ Alas for our 
poor country, because of its religious divisions! What would 
we not do, or dare, or sacrifice, for union,—union, with almost 
any Church or sect. What brain-waste! What money-waste! 
What loss of temper, of charity, of every] good thing; three 
men everywhere doing the work of one, and not doing it so well 
as the one would,—heathenism and vandalism rising up in the 
cities, and none to help! Oh! the sin and the shame of it!” 
Even Dr. Tulloch, although the leading Scotch apostle of sweet 
reasonableness, and although he tells us rather hopefully 
that “ mere logical ingenuity on barren questions, once supposed 
a mark of ability and erudition, is now rated at its true value, 
as the mark of a mean rather thau a ‘large understanding,” 
indulges occasionally in a jeremiad :— 

“ Of all the miserable histories in the world, that of Scottish eccle- 
siastical and theological polemics is probably the most futile and 


miserable. ..... ‘ How long, O Lord!’ may we say, but the cry is 
hardly heard, amid the clamour of faction, now as well as then; and 





the last thing that is thought of is the building of a nation al 
in which men like Leighton, and men yet very different from 
might yet find a spiritual home, and the healing fruits of Christigg 
science and piety flourish, rather than the bitter herbs of zealotry 
party.” and 
Far, indeed, be it from us to minimise the eyil effects 
sectarianism in Scotland, or anywhere else, or to 
from hoping, with Principal Tulloch, that the traditi 
theology North of the Border is being superseded 
amore genial and comprehensive view of the divine 
But it should be remembered that Scotch sectarianism 
even at its worst, intensity and sincerity—men who 
their time, their money, and their vital force in splitting hairy 
must believe in these hairs—and intensity and sincerity count 
for more in character than apathy or torpor. Th 

2 apeuy @ por ere may be 
what Mr. Arnold calls “hideousness” in Scotch Dissent, by 
there never has been “‘immense ennui.” Writers on Sootgh 
ecclesiastical controversies, especially clergymen, seem to ly 
driven to their wits’ end to account for the bitterness which hag 
always marked them. Has not poverty—the poverty both gf 
clergy and laity—had a good deal to do with it? The 
Reformation was not an unmixed blessing to the 
of Scotland. The nobles who acted with Knox seized the 
lands of the Church they helped to overthrow, and 
to his great mortification, found himself unable to prevent 
spoliation. Once, as soon as the nobles had, by means of the 
Calvinists, attained their ends, the absolute selfishness of which 
is admitted by the most moderate of the historians of Scotland, 
they went over to Episcopacy, and became the keenest and mo 
unscrupulous of the persecutors of Episcopacy. Speculationg 
the causes and courses of Scotch sectarianism consists of » 
many “if’s” and “might have beens” and one can at leas 
wonder what might have been if the successors of Knox in the 
leadership of the Commons of Scotland had successfully la 
their followers against the robbers of the Church, and com, 
pelled them to part with that property which the Church had, 
although, no doubt, in a scandalously perfunctory way, at 
ministered on behalf of the poor? Might there not, by a redig 
tribution of the Church’s revenues have been secured for the 
occupants, both of the pulpits and the pews of Scotland, that 
modest competence, “ neither poverty nor riches,” which helps, 
at all events, to lead to the peaceful frame of mind least con 
ducive to bitterness and fanaticism. 

Life-Education of the Christian Ministry consists of a serig 
of lectures delivered by scholarly and cultured clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, to the theological students attending th 
Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews, 
supplemented by a sermon, bearing the suggestive, not to say 
ominous, title of “ A Plea for a Learned Ministry.” Mr. Wilson's 
purpose is, in fact, to indicate some of the educational processes 
which will turn out good Scotch divines in the future, and among 
the “influences ’’ which he suggests that students should submit 
themselves to, are what he styles the profane past, the sacred 
past, the home present, the foreign present, and the future. His 
lectures amount to a series of advices to his hearers and reades 
to be above all things catholic in their sympathies and their 
knowledge, if they are to keep themselves and their Church 
abreast of the times which they are apparently to find them 
selves confronting. These advices are almost uniformly goo, 
and Mr. Wilson’s own sympathies are all in the right direction 
But his style, with its elaborate rhetorical embroidery, looks 
half-a-century old, at the least. Thus he tells Scotch students 
to look beyond their own country for moral inspiration, and 
support, and types of human, in this Johnsonian fashion :— 

“Certainly, whatever may be our wealth in illustrious types@ 

excellence and glorious instances of virtue, culled and gathered from 
our own native fields; yet this great picture-gallery and treasury 
must for us be indefinitely increased, both in richuess and variety, 
when we transfer to its walls and chambers the portraits of the 
greatest men, and specimens of the noblest deeds of all lands aul 
nations. It cannot but excite a most salutary pressure, and proves 
most liberalising education, for those who have to cultivate a delicate 
moral perception and sustain a keen moral enthusiasm, to dwell in 
such august and awfal presences, to look on such exalted and it 
spiring exemplars, and to feed their souls with such priceless spiti 
influences.” 
The sermon, “A Plea for a Learned Ministry,” which Mr 
Wilson publishes along with his “Lectures,” is bolder i 
thought than they are, and in style is freer and mow 
vigorous, Certainly, Mr. Wilson’s Church needs “a learnel 
ministry,” if this account of its condition be correct :— 

“T think it is too evident to require any proof that, partly from the 
popular constitution of our Church, partly from the poverty of 
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ecclesiastical endowments, partly from the exigencies of a 
idly increasing population, and in great measure from the pressure 
Eek mpirit of this practical age which clamours loudly for practical, 
at tangible results, and measures everything by those material 
its that can be tabulated and enumerated and go to swell statistics 
fill reports, there is a growing propensity to cultivate and foster 
oneelement of the Church life and strength at the expense of the 
ed Preaching, evangelising, visiting, organising, money-raising, 
and the construction and superintendence of ecclesiastical parochial 
inery, are rising in popularity and demand every day, at such a 
rate that they threaten, in this wild rush and flow of all the vital 
plood to the heart, to induce emotional asphyxia or intellectual 
atropby. Every day, ‘doing,’ in the more crude sense of that word, 
and more idealised and insisted upon, until ‘thinking’ 
almost threatens to become a lost art and ‘learning’ a secret, sus- 
pected practice, or obsolete tradition.” 
But will there be any room for a “learned ministry ” in such a 
Church? In any case, its authorities ought to have their atten- 
tion drawn to the very serious danger which, if Mr. Wilson is 
correct, is now threatening its intellectual, if not also its 
spiritual, supremacy in Scotland. 





THE WILD BIRDS OF KILLEEVY.* 

We mean no disparagement to Miss Mulholland’s book, which, 
indeed, strikes us as showing an advance on any work of hers that 
we have seen before, if we say that it is a romance rather than 
astory of real life. The scene, with its cloudless sky, “ glitter- 
ing mountain crags,” “dazzling ocean,” and “plains tawny, 

Je, and olive,” is a highly idealised picture of western 
Ireland; and still more remote from reality are the wondrous 
pair whom a strange chance has given at once to the little moun- 
tain village, Fanchea,—with the marvellous voice that makes 
her, if she will only follow the career, the rival of the queens of 
gong; and Kevin, who though unable to read at twelve, blossoms 
out before he is thirty into a poet whom all England delights 
to honour. But there are moods in all readers whose 
judgment is worth having, to which romance appeals, and 
there is a teaching which romance is best fitted to give. We 
find a charm in the workmanship, and a truth in the 
utterances of this book, which makes us forget, or, at least, not 
care to remember, that the life which it pictures was never lived 
under the sun. 

Fanchea, the child of Irish peasants, is left an orphan at 
seven yearsold. Famine, and the fever that comes after famine, 
have taken from her her father and mother ; and she becomes, by 
her father’s last request, the charge of Kevin, a lad some twelve 
years her senior,in whom the influence of story and legend, and 


‘the natural beauty that lies about him, are developing the 


genius ofa poet. The life of these two, as they wander by 
mountain and sea, is described with much beauty of language, 
but, perhaps, at too great a length. Weare not sorry when the 
action of the story begins. Fanchea is tempted into the 
tents of some gipsies, tempted against her promise not to 
go near them, by the fascination of an organ (surely an 
idealised instrument), which plays the Hallelujah Chorus “ as if 
the strongest angels were singing and shouting together.” The 
gipsies carry her off, and make a barvest of gain out of her 
marvellous singing. After a year’s time, an interval which 
braces up the lad’s dreamy nature to action and resolve, Kevin 
starts to search for her. ‘The stories of the two wanderers, who 
are not made to meet till the very end of the volume, may be 
allowed, with the reserve before made, to be exceptionally well-told. 
The girl runs away from the gipsies, and meets with exactly the 
people who are wanted to develope the story of her life. The 
Signora, with the passion for art to which she has never been 
able to give an adequate expression; Herr Harfenspieler, who 
has given to music the same devotion and found the same 
failure; and Lord Wilderspin, the wealthy and eccentric noble- 
man, need not be conceived of as real persons; but they are the 
characters of a pleasing little drama. The whole of Fanchea’s life 
at Lord Wilderspin’s house, where the Herr and the Signora train 
her to be the great prima donna of the future, makes a very 
attractive picture. We may mention with especial praise the 
scene where the girl rehearses the part of Gretchen by moonlight 
in the great gallery of the house. Kevin, meanwhile, is equally 

unate. To be assistant in a bookseller’s shop is just the 
ideal position for a lad whose intellectual appetite is in its first 
freshness ; and it has also the advantage of introducing him to 
the wisest and most appreciative of patrons. Kevin’s story, 
however, is naturally inferior to Fanchea’s. Miss Mulholland 
has not, we should say, equally realised it to herself; and while 








* The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Roza Mulholland. London : Burnsand Oates, 


we can see for ourselves that Fanchea is charming, we have to 
take Kevin’s cleverness very much for granted. 

But the charm of the book is more in its thought and senti- 
ment than in its story. The talk of the two artists, each of 
them marred by some weakness that has hindered them from 
reaching their aim, is especially good. Here are some fragments 
of it :— 


‘**T was born in Verona,’ said the Signora, in answer to a question. 
—‘ And I in Nuremberg,’ said Herr Harfenspieler, touching his most 
delicate string with a loving finger. ‘I know your Verona. What a 
dream! That is why your face reminds me of the angels in Fra 
Angelico’s pictures,’ he added bluntly. ‘Iam no flatterer, and you 
may not be heavenly for aught I know; but I have seen you blowing 
a trumpet in one of the Paradisiacal visions of the angelic master.’ 
Twang went a deep chord across the violin; and a silent sob echoed 
it in the Signora’s heart.—‘ That was said long ago,’ she said ; ‘ but it 
is like a sorry old jest to hear it now.—‘Why? Angels may get 
worn faces for a time, perhaps through wearying after the good in 
some human soul. When that soul is won their wrinkles probably 
disappear. Whatever is intrinsically good and beautiful remains a 
perpetual fact, and never can be destroyed; it ig only what is ugly, 
wrong, discordant, that is failure and negation. What is time? Ach 
—! Music will never cease.’ Hereupon a burst of delicious melody 
swept through the quiet and darkening room; and noiselessly the 
Signora wept. ‘Juliet was born in your Verona,’ continued the old 
professor, laying down his bow; ‘and Juliet is a fact, though she 
never was clothed in flesh and blood. The deep red rose that comes 
every June is a fact, though each time it sheds its leaves we can 
scarcely believe it ever was, or ever will return.’ ..... ‘It is 
pleasant to me to listen,’ said the Signora. ‘ Life does not seem so 
wasted when one gets rid of the idea of success and failure. ..... 
My youth was one long passion of longing to create the beautiful. 
Life broke my tools and laughed at my folly; and yet there is some- 
thing dwelling with me for all that which binds up the sorest wounds 
of a broken spirit. Art has allowed me to live in her house, though 
her dearest tasks have been given elsewhere. I have tried to re- 
member that ‘they also serve who only stand and wait.” The long 
patience, the readiness to do if called, the meekness forced upon one 
at being always passed over—these must shelter one from the charge 
of waste. The joy at seeing others do, takes the place of feverish 
desires for self. One grows content to glean where others bear the 
sheaves, if only the harvest be somehow gathered in.’ ”’ 


No one will find The Wild Birds of Killeevy tedious, and no 
one, we think, will fail to recognise in it an elevating and 
purifying influence. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S FIELDING.* 

Tue biographer of Fielding labours under one fatal dis- 
advantage; he has very little to say ubout his hero. The 
novelist’s reputation was far from being wholly posthumous. 
He won considerable fame in his life-time,—enough, indeed, to 
make Richardson exceedingly jealous and uncomfortable. The 
-author of Pamela never forgot Joseph Andrews, and he pre- 
tended that he could not find leisure to read Tom Jones. It was 
apparently too immoral a book for the creator of Lovelace aud 
Mr. B., and so he asked Aaron Hill’s daughters, Astrea and 
Minerva, to read it for him. Their opinion was, on the whole, 
highly favourable, and probably would have been more so had 
they not been writing to Fielding’s rival; but they add that “ it 
seems wantoner than it was meant to be,” and has “bold, 
shocking pictures.” Other ladies of the time passed a similar 
judgment on Tom Jones, which was not ostracised on account 
of its grossness, but, like Clarissa Huarlowe, gained ad- 
mission into families, and appears to have been universally 
read. ‘The correspondence between Hill's daughters and 
Richardson on the principal novel of the century has never 
hitherto been made public, and is printed from letters 
in the Forster Collection at South Kensington. This is 
not the only instance in which Mr. Dobson has lighted on 
fresh matter, and his new facts, although not separately of 
much value, are of use in sweeping away false impressions of a 
man who has hitherto been the victim of careless misrepresenta- 
tions. He has been able to give the date and place of Fielding’s 
second marriage, and the baptismal dates of all the children by 
that marriage, except the eldest; to show that the novelist 
received £183 11s. for Joseph Andrews; and to prove for the 
first time in a biography of Fielding—though the discovery is 
due to Mr. Latreille—that the story of his having a booth at 
Bartholomew Fair is entirely false, the part of strolling player 
at the Fair having been undertaken by a publican named Field- 
ing, whose Christian name was Timothy. Here, too, appears a 
burlesque “ Author's Will,” published in the Universal Spectator, 
which, according to Mr. Dobson, “ seems to have hitherto escaped 
inquiry,” and refers in all probability to Fielding in his early 
play-writing days. 





By Austin Dobson. London: Macmillan 


* English Men of Letters: Fielding. 
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Possibly the general impression of the novelist will be changed 
by this monograph, although the work done by the writer is 
chiefly negative in character. He shows us what Fielding was 
not, rather than what he was; and being gravelled for lack of 
matter, is forced to eke out his pages with abundant criticism. 
Following in the footsteps of Mr. Keightley, he has corrected 
several errors of earlier biographers. But in spite of all 
research, the life of Fielding forms in considerable measure 
a narrative of conjectures, These conjectures begin with 
his boyhood. We do not know when he went to Eton, 
what he did there, or at what age he left the school. 
Then there follows a love-affair with a Miss Andrew, date un- 
known, which does contain a fact or two characteristic of 
Fielding’s youthful impetuosity, namely, that the young lady’s 
guardian went in fear of his life, and that his charge was trans- 
ferred to another guardian in South Devon, and promptly 
married, The future author of Tom Jones is supposed to have 
studied at Leyden ; he married Miss Cradock early, but the year 
is assumed and not proven, and the history of the marriage 
comes to us from Arthur Murphy, whose essay, in Mr. Dob- 
son’s judgment, is misleading in its facts, and who in this 
instance, according to Mr. Keightley, has produced a “mere 
tissue of error and inconsistency.” When, after his misadven- 
tures and comparative failure as a playwright, he became a 
student of the Middle Temple, Fielding was in his thirty-first 
year, and had a wife and, probably, a daughter depending on him 
for support. ‘ Nothing,” says Mr. Dobson, “is known with 
certainty respecting his life at this period,” and we cannot say 
whether he was living alone in chambers, or whether his wife 
was with him, neither do we know how he obtained the means 
of livelihood. Two years aftér his admission to the Middle 
Temple, Fielding started the Champion, and his essays in that 
paper may be read in the recent edition of his works published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. They contain little of signific- 
ance, and do not give their author a place among the British 
essayists. Mr. Leslie Stephen says truly that his performances 
in this line “ can scarcely be reckoned on the same level with 
Johnson’s, or even Goldsmith’s, to say nothing of Steele and 
Addison.” We should be inclined to say, on the other hand, 
that Fielding’s essays are infinitely below the level of Gold- 
smith’s or Johnson’s; and that Mr. Dobson thinks so is evident, 
for not one of them appears in his selection of eighteenth- 
century essays. c 

In the month of June, 1749, Fielding was called to the Bar, 
and it is conjectured that he applied himself steadily to the 
practice of his profession, “ if, indeed,” as Mr. Dobson adds, 
“that weary hope deferred which forms the usual probation of 
legal preferment can properly be so described.” He travelled 
the Western Circuit, but his briefs, if he had any, did not de- 
prive him of leisure. The History of the Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews and of his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams appeared in 
February of the year following, and must have been rapidly 
written, for Pamela, to which the novel owes its inspiration, had 
only been in print two months. ‘That once famous story is, in 
the judgment of most modern readers, immoral in conception, 
and in execution by no means free from indelicacy. Yet this 
was not the impression of Richardson’s contemporaries, and the 
author professed, no doubt with sincerity, to have written the 
book “in order to cultivate the principles of virtue and religion 
in the minds of the youth of both sexes.” This was not Field- 
ing’s design in his travesty, and yet his novel, despite some gross 
scenes, is the wholesomer book of the two. In point of genius, 
too, it stands on a higher level, and has added at least one im- 
mortal character to the literature of fiction. Parson Adams, 
like his successor and younger brother, Dr. Primrose, may be 
called an eighteenth-century worthy, and is as much alive as 
any character of Shakespeare’s. We laugh at Mr. Abraham 
and his eccentricities, but never lose our respect for him. Truly 
does Mr. Dobson say :— 

“Tf he is not the real character of the book, he is undoubtedly the 
character whose fortunes the reader follows with the closest interest. 
Whether he is smoking his black and consolatory pipe in the gallery of 
the inn, or losing his way while he dreams over a passage of Greek, 
or groaning over the fatuities of the men of fashion in Leonora’s 
story, or brandishing his famous crabstick in defence of Fanny, he is 
always the same delightful mixture of benevolence and simplicity, of 
pedantry and credulity and ignorance of the world...... Not all 
the discipline of hog’s blood and cudgels and cold water to which he is 
subjected can dtprive him of his native dignity; and as he stands 
before us in the short great-coat, under which his ragged cassock is 
continually making its appearance, with his old wig and battered hat, 


a clergyman whose social position is scarcely above that of a foot- 
man, and who supports a wife and six children upon a cure of 





twenty-three pounds a year, which his out-spoken honesty is eon: 
ally jeopardising, he is a far finer figure than Pamela in her Coach 
six, or Bellarmine in his cinnamon velvet.” ang 
Joseph Andrews was not at first so successful as Pame 
Gray, the first critic of the age, expresses no enthusiasm for the 
story ; yet he allows that the characters have a great deal of 
nature, and that Parson Adams and Mrs. Slipslop are « perfectly 
well.” Pope may have read Joseph Andrews, which wag pub 
lished two years before his death, and as to Fielding’s relation, 
to Pope, we are left again very much to conjecture. There had 
been a little sparring between them in earlier years, but 
the novelist had since praised the poet generously, and Mr 
Dobson judges upon good ground that the attempt made tp 
connect Fielding with the controversy that arose out of Cibber's 
famous letter to Pope was simply ridiculous. 

The biographer comments pretty fully on the novelist’s three 
volumes of miscellanies, and transcribes some forcible Passages 
from A Journey from this World to the Next, which appeared jy 
the second volume. One of these passages is the meeting with 
Virgil, Addison, and Steele; in another Shakespeare comes Upon 
the scene, and “ foreseeing future commentators and the ‘New 
Shakespeare Society,’ declines to enlighten Betterton and Booth 
as to a disputed passage in his works, adding, ‘I marvel nothi 
so much as that men will gird themselvs at discovering obscup 
beauties in an author. Certes, the greatest and most frequent 
beauties are ever the plainest and most evidently striking, and 
when two meanings of a passage can in the least balance oy 
judgments which to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable 
certainty that neither is worth a farthing.’” This straight. 
forward opinion is characteristic of Fielding, and is not without 
pertinency in the present day, when the plain meanings of 
some poets are made abstruse by their commentators, and when 
a profound purpose is frequently discovered in the most careless 
phrase of a Shakespeare or a Browning. 

The Miscellanies appeared in 1743, Ton Jones in 1749, and 
the author’s personal history in the interval between those 
dates is “exceedingly obscure.” It is probable that his wife 
died towards the close of 1743, and Mr. Dobson is “in 
clined to suspect” that this was the most trying period 
of his career. He was troubled with gout, and it is pm 
bable that his married life was one of continual shifts 
and privations. As we all know, Fielding never understood 
“the great bread-and-butter question;” and his reckless 
generosity, when he had a few pounds to spare, left him 
always in difficulties. He was one of those men whom it is im 
possible to help. With him, the sensibility of the moment out 
weighed all sense of prudence and of justice. “Once, so runs 
the legend, Andrew Miller ‘made him an advance to meet th 
claims of an unfortunate tax-gatherer. Carrying it home, he 
met a friend in even worse straits than his own, ani 
the money changed hands. When the tax-gatherer arrived, 
there was nothing but the answer,—‘ Friendship has called 
for the money, and had it; let the collector call again’ 
Justice, it is needless to say, was satisfied by a second 
advance from the bookseller, But who’ shall condem 
the man of whom such a story can be told?” Mr. Dobso 
asks the question, and the answer is that Fielding’s impulsive 
virtue is very nearly allied to vice. He was something better 
than a reckless spendthrift. He had qualities deserving of 
warm praise, both as a man and as a citizen, but his impe 
cuniosity and extravagance, his incapacity to see the difference 
between what was pleasant to his feelings and what was just to 
others, not only brought trouble on himself, but, what was 
of more importance, upon the woman dearest to him and 
upon the children dear to them both. Steele acted in the sam 
way, and suffered the same consequences; and if we praise 
Oliver Goldsmith for his charity to the fallen and to the poor- 
and such tenderness of nature always claims our sympathy—we 
ought not to forget that others suffered from his sincere but 
careless kindness, and that he died two thousand pounds in debt 

The paucity of biographical information about Fielding forces 
Mr. Dobson, as we have said already, to play the part of a criti¢; 
and this, no doubt, he does, on the whole, admirably. He treats 
too lightly, perhaps, the faults of Jom Jones, but admits that 
“one of the wisest and wittiest books ever written canndt, 
without hesitation, be now placed in the hands of womet 
or very young people.” ‘The truth is, as Mr. Stephet 
has pointed out, Fielding’s moral standard is far from 
elevated. His heroes are not only unheroic, they are ignoble 
Booth is contemptible, and Tom Jones has the vices of 
coarse man and the virtues of a common-place one. He# 
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risy, it is true, and is so far manly, but the 
~~ der which he hated is no apology for the sins he 
to.” Fielding as a novelist stands at the head of 
the eighteenth century. In spite of Scott and Jane 
Ansten, of George Eliot and Thackeray, he is still one of our 
novelists, and might be one of the most popular, had not 
the grossness of his pictures banished him from “ the best society 
in the world.” He was apparently unconscious of this gross- 
gs, and that his purpose in the main was moral need not be 
tioned but the grain of his mind was of a coarse texture. 
«Poor Fielding,” as his biographers and critics love to call him, 
isnot to be classed with men who have few redeeming qualities. 
He had many, both as an author and a citizen. Every one who 
has read Tom Jones would like to endorse in its fulness the 
nial criticism of Coleridge, and if he cannot do this, he will 
prefer the broadish humour of the tale to the “hot, day- 
dreamy sentimentality’ of Richardson. As a man, too, 
Fielding sinned and suffered; but as a magistrate and philan- 
thropist, his conduct, if not always wise, gave evidence 
throughout of a generous, self-denying nature. Inagood cause 
he was not the man to shirk labour, and his fresh aud cheerful 
pint in spite of pain and poverty and disease, his love of 
children, and his charity in judgment should not be forgotten, 
gither by moralist or critic. Mr. Dobson’s narrative is, we 
think, more painstaking than attractive. He has set right, or 
tried to set right, a number of trifling details; but he is con- 
scious throughout that his hold upon the subject is uncertain, 
possibilities and probabilities having often to be substituted for 
facts. This is no fault of the writer, but it makes the story 
bald. Why the passages extracted from Fielding’s works should 
be copied in the original form, every noun being, as in German, 
printed with a capital, we are at a loss to understand. 
Happily, no such folly is committed in the principal editions 
of the novels. Neither is Mr. Dobson always consistent in the 
practice, some extracts being printed after the modern fashion. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—<~——— 

The Temptation of Christ. By George 8S. Barrett, B.A. (Macniven 
and Wallace.)—It is not easy for a preacher to say anything about 
the Temptation the substance of which may not be found in Mr. 
Manrice’s admirable sermons on that subject. Still, this volume has 
avalue and a place of its own. We must own that we have not 
found much profit in the discussion on what is theologically called 
the “impeccability ” of Christ. We can understand something of 
the intense suffering which the contact with evil must have caused 
to him, a point on which Mr. Maurice dwells with great force, but 
beyond this we can hardly go. It is in the application of the lessons 
of the Temptation to human life that we find the chief excellence of 
these sermons. The eighth and tenth of their number, entitled 
“The Life of Temptation” and ‘“Christ’s Victory the Pledge and 
Power of Our Victory over Sin,” strike us as being particularly 
forcible. The writer does not wholly escape the danger which 
always besets those who write monographs of this kind. What he 
gays about the passage in St. Mark, “ He was with the wild beasts,” 
strikes us as being highly fanciful. Is there any need to think of it as 
anything else but one of the Evangelist’s picturesque expressions ? 
Surely the imagination of “a fierce and bloodthirsty crew of wild 
beasts of prey, each one intent on his destruction,” is not even true 
to the circumstances of the scene? But the volume generally is 
characterised by sound sense, as well as by liberality of view. 

The Life of Sir William Logan. By Bernard J. Harrington, B.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Sir W. Logan was a Scotchman of Canadian 
birth. His father sent him to be educated at Edinburgh, where he 
became due at the High School under James Pillans, who was then 
rector. (It is interesting to learn, by the way, that the rector’s class 
consisted of 200, the third class of 130, and the first, or lowest, of 
200; there must have been a fine field here for the survival of the 
fittest.) He distinguished himself again at the University, but left 
it, to follow commerce ; and commerce again he abandoned, when the 
time came that made it possible, for geological science. His first 
introduction to this, the business of his life, was the being set to 
superintend some smelting operations in Wales. He made a survey 
of the country which attracted the favourable attention of persons 
qualified to judge. But the work to which his best years and 
energies were given was the geological survey of Canada, a “ herculean 
task,” as Professor Sedgwick called it, which he did not, indeed, live 
to finish, but with which his name is indissolubly connected. He 
was exactly the man for the work. Enthusiastic in temper, robust 
in constitution, and placed by circumstances above the suspicion of 
personal ends, he conciliated the support which was wanted, and then 


he spent a night in the woods, without food or tobacco (indeed, he 

never smoked), in the midst of a thunderstorm, perfectly content 

because he had discovered what he wanted to know, and was seen 

next morning “emerging from the bush, hammer in hand, occasion- 

ally pounding a rock as he advanced,” is curiously characteristic of 

the man. No small physical gifts were wanted for the doing of such 

work as this. It is satisfactory to find that both Canada and England 

appreciated the man who possessed them. Sir W. Logan died in 

1875, being then in his seventy-eighth year. 

On Foreign Soil. By the Author of “Amigo’s Little Girl.’ 3 

vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—Why this story should have this title, 

it is not easy to say, as the scene, during the greater part of it, is 

laid in England. However, there is abundance of German and 

French scattered about the pages, and once, but not very happily, in 

“facilis decensus Averni,” the author ventures into Latin. The story 

is of the feeblest kind. The hero begins with strong High-Church 

proclivities, so that his uncle, a Monsignor, has hopes of making 
a convert of him, He reads Schopenhauer, and gives up all belief 
whatsoever. The result of this is that the young lady to whom he is 
engaged gives him up. Then an admirable clergyman, whom we 
should call a Broad Churchman, if he did not disclaim the title, re- 
stores to him his faith, and ultimately his love. Meanwhile, he loses 
his property, an unknown heir suddenly appearing. This episode in 
his career, however, seems to the author hardly worth relating ; 

and she dismisses it in a few pages, holding out the hope that 
as the new possessor is in bad health and childless, he will 
soon recover the estate. We really can say nothing in praise 
of On Foreign Soil, except that the author has an excellent 
purpose, and has apparently read and thought about topics of serious 
interest. Literary skill, or any power of telling a story or drawing 
character, we cannot discover. The Signora. By Captain E. Lyon. 
3 vols. (Remington and Co.)—Captain Lyon has possibly a clear 
idea of the story of his novel; few of his readers, we venture to 
affirm, will be able to say as much of themselves, when they have got 
through these volumes. The first four chapters describe events in 
England, events of the most confusing kind. Chapter the fifth takes 
us to Genoa. Then we are carried back to England. And so we have 
change after change. After a very considerable experience, we can 
safely say that this is the most puzzling story that we have ever 
come across. Unfortunately, it has no such charm of style or full- 
ness of matter as would make a reader spend much time over dis- 
entangling the confusion. Above all things, the author must learn to 
tell his story plainly. 

Kate. By Asmodeus. 3 vols. (City of London Publishing Com- 
pany.)—This is certainly a clever book, though the writer wants 
practice in his art. The good things—and the career of Mariss, the 
too ingenious and ambitious hero, and the sayings and doings of the 
municipal authorities, are particularly good—do not make up a good 
story. There is much, too, that is certainly not good. Not even the 
ultimate reformation of Delamoor, and the satisfaction of seeing how 
the germ of something good can be made to grow even in a roué, can 
reconcile us to this introduction of his character. We found also the 
incidents of third-rate sporting life very tedious. These and his dis- 
agreeable characters the author introduces with an excellent purpose ; 
but he has hardly sufficient skill at present to deal with them satis- 
factorily. That there is much promise in the book, however, is 
evident. ; 

Sacred Scriptures of the World. By the Rev. Martin K. Scher- 
merhorn, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Mr. Schermer- 
horn has here “ compiled, edited, and in part retranslated”’ “ selec- 
tions from the most devotional and ethical portions of the ancient 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures,” adding “kindred selections from 
other ancient Scriptures of the world.”” There is a certain magni- 
tude abont this scheme which baffles us. The present writer cannot 
pretend to reach the commanding position which the author has 
reached, and from which he surveys all the religions of the past and 
present. We must content ourselves with such description of it as 
we have quoted from the title-page, and with saying that the book 
is a handsome volume of more than four hundred large-octavo pages. 

Good Samaritans. By W. Davenport Adams. (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—We have no wish to deal unkindly with Mr. Adams, 
whose name as an industrious worker in literature has been familiar 
to us for many years. Still, we must say plainly that he has not 
fulfilled, in respect to the volume now before us, his duty to the 
public and to the author to whom he has had recourse. “I put for- 
ward this volume,” he says, “ as avowedly a compilation only.”” “TI 
am indebted to a considerable number of authorities.’”’ Every chapter 
should have been furnished with a list of these authorities, and 
everything borrowed should have been acknowledged in the usual 
way asa quotation. If Mr. Adams will neglect these main require- 
ments of literary duty, he must not be surprised, however excel- 
lent his intentions, to have some hard words used to him. 

A Year in the;Andes. By Mrs. Rosa Carnegie-Williams. (London 








carried out the plans with admirable energy. The anecdote of how 


Literary Society.) —Mrs. Carnegie- Williams’s “‘ year” was really very 
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much less, as she reached Bogota, her place of residence, on Septem- 
ber 23rd, and left it again on June 15th. For this reason, probably, she 
shortens her narrative, and gives seventy-three pages out of a total 
of two hundred and seventy to her journey out, and fifty to her 
journey back. We do not know that there is any particular reason 
to complain of this, except that the voyage from Southampton to 
the South-American coast has been described quite often enough. 
The pictures of scenery and life are fresher, and make the book 
sufficiently readable. The grammar admits of being improved. 
Some one, we read, “sent we two Sefioras some melon and claret nee 
and there is a tendency to use a familiar kind of false antithesis: 
Why should it be said of a man described as “ very intelligent, that 
although buried, as it were, alive in a certain place,” “he is anxious 
to know the news, and very glad to receive a newspaper?’ What 
more natural ? 

Tyrants of To-day; or, the Secret Society. By C. L. Johnstone. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This novel (?) belongs to a class which is 
numerously represented just now,—that of tho works of fiction 
concerning which one wonders profoundly how anybody can ever have 
had the idea of writing them, or imagined that they could find readers. 
It is childish in style, and the matter is a compound of guide-book, 
descriptive of countries and cities, with the wildest and silliest 
fabrications of the scare-makers to whom the International and 
Nihilism furnish congenial material. 

Half.Hours with Some Famous Ambassadors. By George Barnett 
Smith. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We are bound to say that there is more 
of book-making than of literary work about this volume. Mr. Barnett 
Smith does not seem to have gone to original sources, but to have 
contented himself with easily-accessible books. There are documents 
in our State Paper Office, at Simancas and elsewhere, which might 
make some really good “ half-hours”’ with ambassadors, famous or 
other. This we do not find. The book does not even give what is 
promised. The ambassadors, in the first place, are not all “ famous.” 
Even when they are famous, we do not hear much about them in 
their character of ambassadors. Sir R. M. Keith may or may not 
have deserved the title; but the first chapter is really the story of 
Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark. We have three pages 
about Keith, with some quite common-place details. Then the 
writer quietly says :—“ Place aux dames! Having traced the career 
of Colonel Keith to his settlement at that Court, when he was to 
reap his greatest diplomatic laurels, we now come to the history 
of that unfortunate Queen, &c.’? Keith is mentioned again more 
than once, but always in a subordinate way. As for any particulars 
of a diplomatic contest, which, of course, took place, there is but 
little indeed. Talleyrand, the subject of the next article, was un- 
doubtedly famous; but we hear little of him as ambassador. The 
familier incidents, the well-worn anecdotes reappear, but of his diplo- 
matic career we have no satisfactory account. The articles on 
Gondomar and Metternich are more to the point. That on the 
Chevalier d’Eon is out of place, and so is that on Lord Malmesbury, 
which is really a repetition of the miserable story of Queen Caroline 
of Brunswick. 


The Bible: its Revelation, Insptration, and Evidence. By the 
Rev. Juhn Robson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Robson 
takes, on the whole, a conservative line. He does not accept 
the division of Isaiah, a view which has for it a considerable 
weight of opinion, and he also holds to the Mosaic or, anyhow, the 
early origin of Deuteronomy. This makes his views on inspiration 
the more interesting, and inspiration is certainly the most urgent 
question of modern controversy. Till that finds an adequate answer, 
it seems impossible to meet with any success the attacks of scepti- 
cism. Dr. Robson draws a distinction between the Mahommedan 
and Christian views. The mechanical or scribe theory is the theory 
of Mahommedanism. The Koran was written, think the devotees of 
Islam, by: Mahommed, as by the pen of Allah. The advocates of 
of verbal inspiration among us hold the samo view. Dr. Robson 
draws out what he considers to be the distinguishing Christian theory 
with much ability. Here are passages from his argument :— 


“ Hence we may expect to find in the writers of the Bible an in- 
dividuality as complete as in any profane writers. We may expect 
to see the influence of race and culture. The characteristics of the 
nation will appear as well as the characteristics of the individual ; 
the science of the age and the errors of the age may impress them- 
selves on their writings; nor need we suppose that the historical 
references even, which they may make, rest on any other basis than 
the records of the nation or the teaching of their schools. Inspira- 
tion gives knowledge and power in a sphere to which ordinary human 
faculties do not extend—the sphere of divine purpose and will; but 
it leaves those whom it has instructed to commuuicate their message 
after their own fashion...... He [Moses] had nothing but the 
science or tradition of his time; these were the facts with which 
his inspiration had to deal. And how would inspiration deal with 
them? It gave him insight, but insight into what ? not into science, 
but into the existence of God, his purpose, his will for man’s life, 
conduct, and salvation. This was the great purpose of all God’s 
revelation; and the inspiration of the Bible deals with the facts of 
nature and history only in so far as they affect these. Now, the pur- 


pose of the narrative of creation is to show that the world orio} 
from God, that He is its Creator, and that He prepared it for 
abode. That is the revelation whick Moses’ inspiration enabled ir’ 
to see in the cosmogonies of his time, and it is all we need la : 
upon. Let those who choose, by all means try to reconcile 

with the first chapter of Genesis ; but let them do it as an atte’ 
reconcile modern with primitive science. To call it reconciling Scene 
with Revelation, utterly misapprehends Revelation. To call the dig, 
crepancies between geology and the first chapter of Genesis 

that it is not inspired, is equally wide of the mark. Its comaail 
was the cosmogony of the age and country, and was known te 
Israelites before it was written by the inspired penman. Hig ingn; 
tion was not given him to instruct him in those facts. There are; 
somethings in the chapter which might make us believe that his inspira. 
tion did extend even into this sphere. Its marvellous harmon with 
the great epochs of the development of life on the globe, as dig. 
covered by modern science, so great that it might be accepted agg 
poetic rendering of them, seems almost to indicate that the 
which gave insight into spiritual facts gave insight also into those 
facts of rature with which modern science deals. But these werg 
not the traths which the Israelites learned from inspiration, The 
truth they learned from it was that God, who had created the 

who had prepared it for man’s abode, who had first placed mag 
upon it, was their God, who had given them his law, who required 
their service, who would reward them for obedience and chastise them 
for rebellion.” 


But the whole of these chapters deserve careful study. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By George Rawlinson, 3.4, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—These eight chapters, founded on lectureg 
which the author delivered from the Camden Chair of Ancient Hig. 
tory in Oxford, form an admirable résumé of the whole subject. We 
may note in the chapter on “ The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians” 
some valuable remarks on the so-called Egyptian Trinity. “Itig 
true,”’ he writes, “that they had a fancy for triads, but a triad is not 
atrinity. The triads are not groups of persons, but of attributes; 
the three are not coequal, bat distinctly the reverse, the third in 
the triad being always subordinate ; nor is the division regarded as in 
any case exhaustive of the divine nature, or exclusive of other divisions, 
Moreover, as already observed, the triad is frequently enlarged by 
the addition of a fourth person or character, who is associated ag 
closely with the other three as they are with each other. Cudworth’s 
view must, therefore, be set aside as wholly imaginary.” The chapter 
on “The Religion of the Ancient Romans” may be commended ag 
especially useful to those who are following the common line of study, 


We have received :—The twenty-ninth issue of the concise and use. 
ful shilling editions of the Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House 
of Commons, edited by E. Walford, M.A.,and published by Messrs, 
Chatto and Windus.—A new edition of Sir Bernard Burke's 
Dormant, Abeyant, Forfeited, and Extinct Peerages of the British 
Empire. (Harrison.)—A verbatim reprint of the first edition of 
Caxton’s Gaie and Playe of the Chesse, 1474, with an introduction 
by William FE. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. (Elliot Stock.) — Royal 
University of Ireland Calendar for 1883. (Thom, Dublin.)— 
Advanced Thought, by the Rev. J. Cook, being the Boston 
Monday Lectures for 1883. (Dickinson.)— Thoughts for Holy 
Days and Vigils, with a preface by the Lord Bishop of Derry. 
(Rivingtons.)—Evenings with the Saints, by W. H. Anderdon, 8, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Presbyterianism, by the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A., an addition to the “ Handbooks for Bible Classes” 
series published by T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.—A second revised 
and enlarged edition of The Via Sacra in Rome, by John Henry 
Parker, C.B. (Parker and Co.)—A second edition of The Archi. 
tectural History of Rome, by A. Shadwell, M.A. (Parker and Co.)— 
Exercises for Translation into French, compiled by Max Liebich. 
(Relfe Brothers.) —A Primer of English Parsing, by C. L. C. Locke, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The Handbook Dictionary, by George F. Cham- 
bers, F.R.A.S. (Murray), a practical and conversational dictionary of 
the English, French, and German languages, arranged in parallel 
columns, which will prove useful to travellers and students.—Handel, 
by Mrs. Julian Marshall, an addition to “The Great Musicians” 
series, edited by Francis Hueffer, and published by Sampson Low 
and Co.—Guide for Pianoforte Students, Second Grade, by Ridley 
Prentice. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Shorthand Systems, 
edited by T. Anderson. (L. U. Gill.) —Design in Teztile Fabrics, by 
Thomas R. Ashenburst (Cassell and Co.), an addition to the “ Manuals 
of Technology ”’ series, edited by Professor Ayrton and R. Wormell.— 
Our [the American] Merchant Marine, by David A. Wells, forming 
Volume IIT. of the “Questions of the Day” series issued by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York.—The Oficial Illustrated Guide to the 
Midland Railway. (Cassell and Co.) —?he Barrow Route to the Isleof 
Man, by E. P. Stokes, with illustrations and maps by W. S. Whit 
worth. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney.)—A second edition of Days 
Afoot and European Sketches, by James Baker. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—Hints to Househunters and Householders, by Ernest Turner. 
(B. T. Batsford.)—A third edition of The Standard of Value, by W- 
Leighton Jordan. (D. Bogue.)—Handbook for Hospitals, being No. 
32 of the American “State Charities Aid Association” series, pub 








lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Manger (T. T.), The Freedom of Faith, cr 8vo .. (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
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Mrivial Life and Misfortune, 1 vol. cr 8V0 «0.2.0.2... eee (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
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ix lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
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RT Y 9| LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
Ll B E | UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
A R T |\LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
| AND TOILETLE FaBRICs. 


|ILIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 


FA B R I Cc Ss a EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
AN PATTERNS POST FREE. 


East India House, 
Siete: eee } REGENT STREET, W. 


APAN ESE | FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
J | From 153 per piece. 
L E A T H E R | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. (0°. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| Whitens the tect, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragr neo to the breath. It is by far the 
| best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the orginal and only genuine. 
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Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PR | NTER Ss, 
CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 





‘SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WwiTtTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 

by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and C0., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throzmorton Street, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spestacles can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 
knowiedgs of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


\ K JE have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
sele:tion generilly employed by the me-e vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness an} defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with oth 
is really surprising.”” The R+v. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minfor 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
towk the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could hive been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”’ ‘lestimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. alfurd, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comyany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles duily (Saturdays 
excepted), frem ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abnse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN- 
CHURCH STREET. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delbi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended dai'y. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 











Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
—POSITIVIST SOCIETY. — COMME VORA- 
TION of the DEATH of COMTE.—On WEDNESDAY, 
September 5th, 1883, an ADDRESS will bo given by 
Dr. BRIDGES, 5 p.m. precisely. The Sunday 
Evening Lectures will be resumed on Sunday, 
October 7th. Admission Free. 
EV. W. TUCKWELL, Examiner in 
the Oxford Local Examinations, and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Head Muster 
of Taunton College School, TAKES a FEW BOYS as | 
PUPILS. Strict testimonials as to moral character 
tequired.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- 
Wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. | 


AP ALVERN COLLEGE, | 
LIMITED 


Heap Master—Rev. 0. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September | 
21st. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance | 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 

Apply to E. B, SCALLON, E:q., M.A., Secretary. 
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CIRCULATING 


'GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON. 





LIBRARY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


have been made for the Carriage of Books at specially low rates. 





| Country Subscribers, by sending a minimum deposit of 5s to the Librarian, can have 
the Cost of Carriage TO and FROM the Subscriber’s residence Prepaid in London. 





Country Subscriptions from 


TWO GUINEAS a Year, for the Weekly Exchange of FIVE VOLUMES. Boxes lont gratis. 


Town Subscriptions from 


ONE GUINEA a Year, for Daily Exchange of TWO VOLUMES. 
£1 15s 6d a Year, for THREE VOLUMES, and Free Delivery. 
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| i Aedes AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY Royal CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For IntenpInGc LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
LanpD AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &c, 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the Colleze, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 
Acres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of meals and GORDON, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _ Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION bezins TUESDAY, October 9th. 


‘TT, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
iN SCHOOL, Paddington, W.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. Handfield Jones, 
F.R.S., Senior Physician to the Hospital. 

Four Open Scholarships in Natural Science, each 
of the value of £50, will be offered for competition on 
October 2nd, and following days. 

The School buildings, to which large additions have 
been made, especially as regards the laboratories for 
the teaching of Physivlozy and Chemistry, will be 
ready for occupation on October Ist ; and it is inteuded 
to open on the same day a ‘Students’ Cub and 
Refreshment Rom,” for the convenience of the 
pupils of the Hospital, in the building itself. 

In addition to the open Entrance Scholarships, 
Class Prizes, and usual Appointments, Scholarships 
will be offered for competition at the end of each 
year, open to all pupils of the Hospital. These 
Scholarships are of the value of £20, £25, and £30, 
for the first, second, and third years, respectively. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
or of the Medical Superintendent, at the Hospital. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 

August 20th, 1833. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
W.—The WINTER SESSION will on 








RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 


8. 

Two Foreign Masters for French and German. 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 

Every boy is taught to swim. 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


[September 1, 1889. 


eens HOME in PARI 

Le Pasteur and Madame Lalot mans Mone, 
and Gentlemen as Boarders in their house, 125 Ladieg 
de Villiers. Terms, £12 per month ing‘roteeme 
French and other subjects if desired Ref ia 
permitted to Mrs. Peel, Leaton Hall, Stone 
and R. L. Chance, Eeq., Chad Hill, Baenss 
Birmingham.— Address, 125 Avenue de Villiers ae, 





ers, 
OUTH KENSINGTON.—Mrs, W 
RESIDENT PUPILS for ‘her SORDeE STAG 


VANCED CLASSES.—Addreas, 1 Trebovir Road, §.W 





NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon. FOUR, vilue £20 to er annum, will 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 


HEAD MASTER. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
For prospectus and all particulars, apply to the 
Head Master, Dr. R. F. WEYMOUTH. 


‘OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19th. There are VACAN- 
CIES for TWO or THREE PUPILS, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
—— for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 














A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS under 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. erms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
H ghfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


fOIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 











MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address 
by W. H. Bennett, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School and farther information 
may be obtainel by personal application between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the Dean at 
the Hospital. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be heli at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
on MONDAY, October Ist, and the following days. 
This Examination is open to all persons who have 
Matriculated (i.e., entered their Names in the 
Register of the Owens College and of the University). 

For detailed information regarding Cvurses of 
Study, Degrees, &., application should be made to 
the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 
SESSION 1883.4. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGI. 
NEERING. — Candidates for admission in these 
Dep.rtments must not be under 14 years of age, and 
those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin, to be held on September 28th. 

III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and 
SURGERY.—Students are required before entering 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and 
III. will commence on October 2nd. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 Bruns. 
= Street).—The Session will commence on October 





V. EVENING CLASSES.—The Session will com- 
mence on October 15:h. Students will be admitted 
on Octobzr 10th, llth, and 12th, between 6.30 and 
y p.m. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Com- 
petition at the beginning of the Sessionin CLASSICS, 
GREEK TESTAMENT, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
and HISTORY, and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr. Cornish’s, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded from the College on 
application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


—_— COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. ; 
Vick-PrINcIPAL.—Rev. J. NEWION, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13, 
Houses at moderate as well a: at higher rentals 
— —- in the immediate neighbourhood of 
e > 
The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F,W.MADDEN, M.R.A.8., 
Secretary, 








READING 








Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 

‘rhe house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on applicati 


VCONOMICAL EDUCATION for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN at SHORNE COL- 
LEGE, near Winslow. ‘Terms for Young Boys, 
thirty guineas per annum, reduced for brothers, 
orphans, &c. Parental reference as to diet, care, 
teaching, and general efficiency and comfort.—Address 
Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is givenin Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 


l SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhouse Boarding-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 

















OWER STREET , 
GIRLS SCHO OL for 


This School will RE-OPEN on TH 
tombe: 2th, ron rom 8 to ular ar 
upi ‘or t 2 
SENS ROUSE fa cnnetin oa 
HOUSE in connecti i 
School will be OPENED in SEPT EMR, 
Hampstead. Terms, including school fees, £75 a 
Fer penspeoben sal dentth 
‘or pros us and furthe i 
Pad Street, W.C. dries apply at 8 


i ie te ee 

I OUGHBOROUGH GIRLY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester 
This Endowed School gives a thorouzh and com 

prehensive Education. It is a centre for the Gam, 

bridge Local Examination, Fees, £40 to £44 per 

annum. 

For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTREgg, 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESt, 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beantiful district 
= bein wang cen ag + a health resort—Fop 
Tos a3, ress the MANAGER, B 
‘is laos.” ess 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at Separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 


A CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS} 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 

Insured Against by the 

RAILWAY ee oe ASSURANCE 

the Oldest and Largest Com ny, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. . 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 

MopERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 

















HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... us... £2,500, 


rg? Paid up... eee ose eee ese 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyhold rs, exceed oan - +e 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre 

vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; St: 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6a, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 
LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





COCKS 
ORIGINAL 


SAUCE. 





FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms 


SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 





Sg. 


— 
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NS ae 
KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





Tenth Edition, revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 

W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 

rd eon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


ical Composition of the Human Body has been in 
The Chapter on the — Text ‘has been much altered in many others, 


great, 4 oe hapters ‘on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and 


Nervous System. 
° About 60 New Illu:trations have been added, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
T BERING COLLEGE, 2 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.8c., (Lond.) 
Electrical Engineer—F REDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 
IMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be admitted at the Commencement 
A LNEXT SESSION, on TUESDAY, September 11th. 
a wlications should be made to the ae at the — of * Company, 
iculars may be obtained. 
yj0 Cannon Street, H.C. from whom fit par totlats TAM. MA. Secretary. 





. 

ADIES’ SCHOOL for TRANSFER.—High Class. Well 
ituated near London. Lady with capital of about £1,000 required. 

4 2 receipts, £2,500 ; profits, after all the expenses, over £600. School in a 
A erithio state, and several Entries for next Term. (ood introduction.—Apply, 
AOURETARY, SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, and MEDICAL ASSUCIATION, 
Limited, 8 Lancaster Place, S:rand, W.C. 





DEADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
R Price 2s 6d each, 


AS E S for BEN DEN @ 
C Price 23 6d each. 
be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

















ite ington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPEOTATOR.” 
-" Yearly. ae Quarterly. 
i gi ny Part of the Unit yearly. 
NE ee rece ae. tn AES Cin OI Bann 7 2 
i tage to any of the Australasian 
erin, ana, Germieny ... 110 6...... OMe Bini 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ... 112 6...... 016 3...... 08 2 

















It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 














The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘“* PICCADILLY.” 
This day is published, Complete in Two Volum2s. 


ALTFTIOSR A -BE-T-O. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s, 


ATHENZEUM, August 25th. 


“ Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one that everybody will greedily read 
and greatly admire......It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists 
for the production of a score of extraordinary novels.’ 


PART IV., completing the Work, is published this day. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip with No Plot in Particular, By A Prarn Woman. New Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, and may indeed be 
esteemed for one of the bitterest and cleverest novels produced of late years.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“It is, in fact, a work of great ability, by one who observes keenly and, at the 
same time, sees deeply into character. She has the power of presenting real 
people,’”’—Atheneum. 

** A book really cleverly and amusingly written.” — Vanity Fair. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane Austen.” —Truth, 

“She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of bright, witty, often 
caustic sketches of what is commonly known as ‘ good society.’...... magination, 
wit, and the power of mental analysis have all contribu to make ‘A Plain 
Woman’s’ story a remarkable book.’’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


SANTO, LUCIA, and CO. in AUSTRIA. 


By Evia Hunter, Author of ‘* A Lady’s Drive from Florence to Cherbourg.’” 
With Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the —- of using it throughout all their Departments, 

Nowashing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years, 
Fall particulars post free.—O. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 








O BOOKBUYERS.—The September Catalogue of 
Valuable Books withdrawn from W. H. SMITH and SON’S Subscription 
Library, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices, is NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded, post free, on application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, |LIEBIG 
LIMITED. : 
Established 1837. 
Paid-np Capital ... see +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £910,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New | Meat. 
Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the | N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


lonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 


CAUTION.—Nuamerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBiisHED 1782, 
Insmrances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKB K BAN K— |, 
Be Ththg Buildings, Chancery Lane, Ollmen generally. 
ing 








LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the abt comp Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


by ers in Sauces throughout the World, 





y it Accounts opened acco to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 


Tzimum monthly balances, when not drawn below | SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


»_No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank B W N 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Ci 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full iculars, on 





application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


& POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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nthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
~~ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR on SEPTEMBER. 
Russia AFTER THE CORONATION. By Stepniak. 
Tue Work OF TRADE-Unions. By George Howell. 
POACHERS AND Poacwine. By James Parves, 
‘THE ORIGIN OF TiTHES. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch. 
Mepvusa. By H. Arthur Kennedy. 
THE Gops oF Canaan. By Professor Sayce. 
Last Worps on Mr. ILBert’s Brut. By Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse. 
Tue Earty History oF THe Famity. By Andrew 


Dg. 
CoLouURS AND CLOTHS OF THE MIDDLE AaEs. By Mrs. 
Haweis. 
Youne Serpra—1883. By Edward Jenkins. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. —I. New Testament Criti- 
cism, By Professor Wace.—II. Poetry. By W. P. 
Ker.—IlI. Physical Science. By "Richard A. 


IsprsteR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, H.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1688, price 2s 6d. 
“*SENTI, SENTI, ANIMA MIA.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
TRELAND AND THE Empire, By the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey. 
Tue LiseraAL IDEA AND THE CoLonies. By H. 0. 
Arnold-Forster. 
Satmon Fisurnc. By W. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. 
‘CLERGYMEN aS HEAD MastTERS. By . Kegan Paul. 
Tue ‘* Lire-PROBLEM OF BENGAL.” By He Ameer Ali. 
Tue THEATRE AND THE Mos. eury Arthur 
Jones (joint author of “‘ The Sites King’’). 
Tue WISH TO BELIEVE. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Memories or Iscpira. By Dr. W. H. Russell. 
Have wE an Army? By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Patrick L. 
MacDougall, K.C.M.G. 
INEQUALITY IN PcunisHMENT. By Lord Justice Fry. 
ReErvuslicaN PrRoserects IN Frasce. By Mons. 
Joseph Reivach. 
Kraan ‘Patt, ‘TRENCH, and Co, London. 








TF\HE FORTNI IGHTLY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMB 
Edited by T. H. 8. a 
ConTENTS. 


Pouitics In THE LEBANON. By an English Resident. 
Yacutine :—l. Cruisina. By Sir Thomas Brassey, 
»M.P. 2. Racine. By Dixon Kemp. 

Eeyrr ror THE Eerprians. By the Baron de 
Malortie 

Mopern Dress. By Mrs. Armytage. 

A Pouitician 1x TrouBLE, By the Hon, Auberon 
Herbert. 

"TwELVE MONTHS OF TRAVEL. By Dr. Robert Brown. 

Forty YEARS IN THE DesERT. By Ernest Hart. 

ANGLO-INDIAN COMPLICATIONS AND THEIR CAUSE. 
By A. P. Sianett. 

Batra Watpo EMERSON: AN EruicaL Stupy. By 
Henry Norman. 

‘Tue Rapicat ProgramMse.—II. MEAsuREs. 

Home anpD ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 

Srace Decoration: a Posrscrrer. By John 
Hollingshead. 
Cuapman and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
asp ong 23 6d. 
ConTENT: 
oe na A ye Poser? By Sir Bartle Frere, 
G 
THE Art oF PREACHING. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Are wE Desportina Inpia?—A Rejoinder. By 
John Indigo. 
ENGLISH ArT IN 1883, By Henry Blackburn. 
Tue New GUINEA QUESTION, FROM A COLONIAL 
Pornt or View. By W. Delisle Hay. 
‘Tue DEVELOPMENT OF CriIcKET. By Lord Harris. 
‘Tue ReLaTION OF LITERATURE AND Pouitics. By 
Alfred Austin. 
‘Tue Municipaity or Lonpon. By M. E. Harkness. 
Lorp Monsoppo anp Mrs. Garrick: a LOovE 
Episope. By Edward Ford. 
An AMERICAN ON AMERICA. By Miss Preston. 
RaDICALIsM AND THE WORKING-CLAaSSES. By W. 
Mallock. 
CuRRENT Poxitics. By the Editors. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 3. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue REVEREND JoHN CREEDY. With Illustrations 
by E. J. Wheeler. 

Tue French N.wspPaPer Press. In Two Parts. 
Part II. 

Tue Giant's Rose. By the Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 7. Inthe Fog. Chap. 8. Bad news. Chap. 
9. A Turning-point. With Illustrations by W. 
Ralston. 

‘THe Trrst. 

in SUSPENSE. 

Tue ROMANCE OF PAULILATINO. With Illustrations 
by H. Farniss. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Edited by Rev. ‘SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
Now ready, for September, p-ice 1s, 
HE EXPOS ITOR, 
Containing :— 
Mrractes.—THE Prosuem Sotvep. By Almoni 
mi. 

Tue Boor or Isatan. Chaps. 40-46. The Prologue. 
By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D. 

Scriprurge STupies oF THE Heavey cy Strate: THE 
Nature or THE HBAVENLY BLESSEDNESS. By 
Rey. G. Matheson, D.D. 

Tue CuurcH OF CHRIST IN THE ApocaLyPsE: HER 
Work snp Surrerines. By Rev. W. — D.D. 

Tue Rovutre or tHE Exopvus. By A. G. Weld. 


London: HoppER aud Stovauton, 27 | + 
Ww. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1883. No. DCCCXY. Price 


CoNTENTS. 
Tue Canat DirteEmMaA: Our TRUE Route TO Inpia. 
Tue MILLIONAIRE.—Part VI. 
Tue BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 
A Po.isH Love-Story. 
Summer Sport 1n Nova ZEMLA. 


Srecrat REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
By J. P. M. 


LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—I. 
Aw ITALIAN OFFICER UNDER NAPOLEON, 
FaILures. 


Witit1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


IME, for SEPTEMBER, 
NOW PUBLISHING. Price 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Continuation of the Intensely Interesting Novels, 
A REAL UEEN, 





By R. E. Francr.ion, 


and 
SILVERMEAD, 
By Jran MIpDLEMAss. 
Also, a Paper on the TOWER of LONDON, 

SxetcuEs OF REcENT TRAVEL. 
A GLIMPSE AT THE METROPOLIS OF THE FISHING 

TRADE. 
Tue “ Times”? Darty WEATHER CHART EXPLAINED, 
DEDICATIONS BY FRANK IvEs SCUDAMORE. 
A ParPerR ON Ep@ar ALLAN Por. By B. Montgomerie 

Ranking, &c. 

London: KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


ea 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 170, for SEPTEMBER. 

Notes anp RECOLLEcTIONS, by the Hon. L. A. 
Tolle: ache; Part I. Sir Charles Wheatstone— 
Dean Stanley. 

Epvucation OF WoMEN IN IRELAND. 

THE CRUSTACEAN PERIOD OF BorHoop. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AMERICA, Part II. 

Poetry :—THOMAS CARLYLE, by Annie Matheson. 

CoRrRESPONDENCE :—The Teaching of French by 
Helen Pooley; The Teachers’ Guild ; Oxford 
Local Examinations, by G. E. Baker, &. 

7. Revirws : :—Palmer ’ ‘‘ Satires of Horace,’’ Pages’ 

“Odes of Horace,’’ 
8. Occastonat Notes :—Schools and Universities. 
9, TRANSLATION omg + gyn cengeosag 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 
Jonn WALKER and Co, 96 Farringdon Street, 
London. 


ARNINGS of a WATER 
FAMINE.—See the BUILDER (41, by post, 
44d); Views of Union Assurance Office, Berlin ; 
Brander Library, Huntly; St. Matthew’s, Kemp 
Town ; and Hum eee aul Mansions ; Babylonian 
Architecture, with Pian; On Cisterns, with Sketch; 
Progress of Bournemouth ; College of Architecture ; ; 
Professional Portraits, &c. 46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
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Ben & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 


Sours, FRERERYSD PROVISIONS 
an 








one MEATS. Also, 





pyaeace of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
are the E 


LT Ampnoudiis PYRETIC! SA LINE 


In Preventing and Curing Shen, Fevers, and 
Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








——— 
THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Caddy 


Author of “ Artist and Amatenr,” &e, 


Squire Lisle’s Bequest, 


ANNE Bearx, Author of “ Fay Arlirgton,” y 


Red Riding-Hood. By 


E, Mitterr Norcer, Author of & Fanny 


A Fallen Foe. By Katharing 


John. By Georgy 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


Farmer 


Homes, 





——_ 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CANTEENS, 


MANSION HOUSE BU LGR, 
E.C., LONDON 





OXFORD ST. 
w. 











BLAIRS GOUT PILLS 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


The excruciating pain is quickly reli 
cured in a few days, by this colebrated Medicine, cet sat 


geen Pills require tony restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 per bor, 


—————____. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWA 
“VERY FINE, FULL "FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MED AT 8YD. 
EX HIBITION, 1879, = 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, ete 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 





UNVILLE’ S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and expo! 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, "Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbou:n», Christchurch, N.Z. 


4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
{ “A most _—— and valuable 
| article.’ *—Standa 


oi COE OEXTRAOT 
| “ A . 
COCOA | ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLO WAY ’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—DIsEasks oF THE Sain, No camel 
disease of the skin, be its nature what it a 
failed to be benefited when these potent remedies have 
been properly applied. In scrofulous and scorbatic 
affections, they are especially serviceable. Scurvy, 
eruptions, and glandular swellings, which have 
resisted all other modes of treatment, and gradually 
become worse from year to year, have been completely 
cured by Holloway’s cooling Ointment and 
Pills, which root out the disease from the blood 
and leave the constitution free from every m 
taint. In the nursery, Holloway’s Ointment is 
simply invaluable; it will give ease in sprains, con- 
tusions, burns, —"* and iufanti'e eruptions, 
may always safely be applied by any 
attendant. 


OR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
I have recommended Dr. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS as a very excellent medicine 
for coughs, colds, and all disorders of the chest 

lungs, and frequently take them m; for 
irritation of the throat and occasional c 
(Signed). W. Ireland, Chemist, Egremont, Cumber- 
land.— Looock's ‘Wafers instantly relieve — 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
shortne:s of breath, ae in the chest, rheum' 
—and taste ploasani y; Sold at 1s 14d, 23 ed, 
and 1ls per box, by all Druggists. 
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G1 
158 BEL LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the 
A ENTATEUCH. By the Rev. R. WHFELER Busn, 

an Rector St. Alphage, London Wa'l. Crown 

33 6d, cloth boards, 4 

is volume is designed to supply the reader of that 
senortant part of the Bible of which it treats with 
impo ation which he could scarcely obtain except by 
ered many large and costly works, The writer 
= that bis work may tcnd to remove some of the 
ho} Set to answer some of the objections, and to 
a yen of the doubts that may possi®ly present 
themselves to the mind of a student of God’s Holy 
Word. 


ELECTRICITY and its USES. By 
James Munzo, Esq., Institute of Civil Engineers, 
With numerous Engravings. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 

Ss. 
gieiee anaes of the recent adaptations of 

Jectricity—the telegraph, telephove, electric light, 

Slestiric ‘orce, curative electricity, &e. : It is written 

go as to be understood without any prior knowledze 

of clectrical science by the reader, and contains 

eghty illustrations of electrical apparat s. 


OLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: a History 
of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the 
Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. J. Kina, Lecturer 
for the Palestine Exploration Fand. With Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. . 

This volume seeks to interest the reader in the bis- 
torical arsoc ations cf the monument, which he can 
yisit, if he cares to do so, and by its aid read for him- 

self what it has to tell us of the men an | deeds of a 

long-di-tavt rast. It also seeks to stimulate wi’er 

interest and research into all that the monuments of 

Egypt can tell us in confirmation of the histor‘cal 

parte of the Bib‘e. 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. 
James Gitmour, M.A. (of Pekin). W th Map 
and pumercus Erg avirgs from Photographs and 
Native Ske'ches, 8vo, 6s, cloth boars, 

“There has been, if our experience serves us at al!, 
no book quite like this sin: e ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and 
* Robinson Crusoe’ is rot better, does not tell a story 
more directly, or produce more instintaneous and 
final conviction. No one who bezins this book will 
leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt fcr an in- 
stant, whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has 
been enchained by somethivg separate and distinet in 
hterstnte, something almost uncanny in the way it 
has gripped him, and made him see for ever a scene 
he never expec’ed to see.’’—Spectator, 

“A really remarkable chronicle of travel and 
adventure,” —Globe. 


ANTS and their WAYS. By the Rev. 
W. Farran Waitt, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, 
Glouces‘ershire. With namerous Illustrations 
and a Complete List of Genera and Species of 
the British Ants. 5s, cloth boards. 

“A volume as full of interesting information as it 
is pleasantly written. As a pr’ze-book for science 
classes at schools, it has few equals,’’—Globe, 

“The anth.r would apvear to have given much time 
to a close personal study of the hibits and specific 


. differences of ant».’’—-Atheneum. 


“We can sately promise to all who have not read it 
that a great treat is in store for them when they do.” 
—Standard, 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just ready, the Second Edition of 


OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 102, 
carefally Revised and Enlarged. A New Chapter is 
added oa the Decennium 1873-18°3, and in addition to 
the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there is a Second 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the Topics handled 
in the body of the work. 
Witrams and Noncate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Londen ; and Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, with Additions, price 3s 63, cloth, 


“i : post-free. 
TUDY and STIMULANTS: a 
Series of 124 Letters and Opinions from the 
mo-t Eminent Min of the Day on the Brnefits or 
Otherwise cf Intoxicants and Tobacco upon Them- 

selves, 

Manchester: ABEL HEywoop and Son. London: 
Smurxin, MARSHALL, aud (o., and all Booksellers, 


Jast published, price Cne Shilling (post free, 1s 1d). 
HTHISIS or CONSUMPTION, the 
Cause and Treatment of. By H. ARMSTRONG 
Riwirms, M.R C.8., L.R C.P. Edin., L.8.A. 
Cassext and Co., Limited, Ludzate Hill, London. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATYS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatice on the only Success- 
fal Method of Curing these Diseases. By RosBert 
a. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: 0. MitcHeL, xnd C©o,, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and SimPsr1n and Ov., Stationers’ Hall 


’ Mh 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEray. 

an COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
ION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
bb a ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
oe yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
— Cfiice, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
F om Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
fe of the Assiciation should be sent.—Bankers, 
Rast, BUN OOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


Ready this day, price 7s 6d, a THIRD EDITION of 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


The SpEcTaTor says:—‘ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 





religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and ‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the 
others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and a powerful teacher, 
impressive both from the scientific calmness and accuracy of his view of the law, and from 
the deep religious earnestness with which he traces the workings of the law in the moral and 
spiritual sphere. We wou!d most strongly commend his present volume to the attention of 
all who wish to see religious questions treated with wide knowledge and profound 


earnestness.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., price 21s, 


THICKER THAN WATER. 


By JAM ES , A YY OR 
Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 








NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 
In crown 8vo, price 23, boards; or 23 6d, cloth. 


CARQUINEZ 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of “‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &c. 


*,* This Work is Copyright, 


THE WOODS. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, imp. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE FUND: 
An Account of its Origin, Working, and Results. 
Compiled by H. MAINWARING DUNSTAN. 


Edited by W. BURDETT-COUTTS. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 











Mudie’s Select Library provides for all Subscribers of One 
Guinea per Annum and upwards a constant succession of the Best 
and Newest Books in every Department of Literature. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
Reduced Prices, are Now Ready, and will be forwarded postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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i MR. MURRAY'S 
= HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Now ready, with Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. 


Describing the History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, 
as well as the Means of Access, Hotels, Lodgings. Alpha- 
sities betically arranged in One Volume. 
} / ®™\ trustworthy account of every town, village, and place of importance, with all 
\ G Wating to them of archsological, geological, botanical, or geographical interest. 
. 2 Sphandicr book of reference could hardly have been prepared. We believe it to be 
Ney Tet the best books of its kind,’’—Science Gossip. 






































































‘ LONDON. 
With a Clue Map and Plans, 18mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON; or, 


London as it is. A Complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors ; 
giving full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of Interest in 
the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omni- 
buses, &c. 


"The interesting and exact descriptions with which this ‘ Handbook’ abounds. 
It is without a rival for truth, intelligence, aud accuracy.’’—Times. 


: HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Alphabetical Account of every Town and Village within 20 
miles round the Metropolis. Giving particulars of Railways, 
Hotels, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

** One of the most valuable, and is likely to be one of the most popular, of all 
Mr. Murray’s series of home guide-books. It is impossible to open the volumes at 
ony pout without finding evidence of original inquiry and independent labour.” — 

aily News. 





= * Bite ae 


SCOTLAND. 
~d Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


“TLAND. Including 

~, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, 

h Lomond, Loch Katrine 

~ess, Perth, Dundee, 
Sutherland, &c. 

ymmended warmly. The 


an? the variety of schemes 
that can be expected.” 


HAND* 
or 





| bo toi 
i utes, the , alvercencios, 
: . tours of one, two, or three mouths 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Including 
1, Cork, Limerick, 
of Antrim, Mayo, 


HANDBOC! 


me than the south and 
of Europe still find in 
a has charms all its own. 
__ Ander view than that over 
_ nae wuu wuole coast west and south has beauties that 
suiwuy a uravelied Englishman has not the least conception of.’’—Times. 


PARIS. 
With Map and Plans, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| HANDBOOK for PARIS. An Alphabetical 


Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the French 
i Capital, and the way to see them, with General Advice and 
| Information for Travellers. 


“This is really a good handbook. It is small enough to be portable, and yet 
tells the visitor everything he really wants to know. The general plan of the 
book is alphabetical, certainly the most convenient for reference and the most 
éoncise. short account of the different routes from London is prefixed ; anda 
very well written essay on hotels, restaurants, cabs, French money, cafés, and 
reading-rooms.’’—Spectator. 


730 pp., 16mo, 6s, bound in red leather. 


| HANDBOOK DICTIONARY.—A 
f PRACTICAL and CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES, printed 
in Parallel Columns for the Use of Travellers. 
*,* A small oblong volume, most convenient for HAND or 
POCKET. 


16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK.—Dialogues 


—Questions—Vocabularies. In English, German, French, and 
Italian. For English Travellers Abroad. 


** The compilers of the * Handbook of Travel Talk’ appear to have kept steadily 
in view the actual needs of travellers. The appearance of a new and carefully 
revised edition is one of many severe symptoms of the return of the tourist 
season.” —Saturday Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MACMILLAN AND CO0.°8] 


i ‘ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No, 
SEPTEMBER. 1s. : 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. : 
Tue ‘“Wuy” anp THE “ How” or Lanp Nat : 
kg IONALISATION, By Alfred 2, 
TROUTING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. yf 
Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 31-33, 
In THE HEART OF THE VOSGES, 
Tuer Emperor JULIAN’s VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 
On a NEGLECTED Book. e 
Some PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME Mout. 
Fortunk’s Foot. ByJulian Hawthorne. (Conclusion.) 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 





. 


The LAND QUESTION. i 


STATE SOCIALISM and the NATIONALISA. 


TION of the LAND. By the Right Hon. Henry Fawcerrt, Crown 
sewed, price 2d. ” . oe a. 
*,* Copies for Distribution at Special Rates. And 


CANON WESTOOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The i 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooxe Foss Westcott, 
oaks Professor of Divinity, and Féllow of King’s College, Came 
a8 ° See. 


NEW BOOK by Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, pike 


SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLI 


CHURCHES. By Rev. Puitirrs Brooks, Rector of Trini ‘ 
Massachusetts. Crown 8vo. | Ready Sept vie 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The CANDLE of the LORD, and othe 


Sermons. By the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooxs, Boston, U.8. Crown 8yo, | 


“Tt is a notable volume among the sermons of the year.”—British Quay 
Review. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings by 
R. T. Pritchett and others, and a Map, royal 8vo, 25s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“WANDERER,” RYS, 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and 8. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 
“A book which almost, if not quite, equals ‘The Voyage of the ‘ Sunbeam’ 
in interest.’’—Globe. 
‘There is much which is interesting and amusing in the volume before ns," 


John Bull. 
** Quite a book to read, and even to buy, and is a fit companion and supplement 


to‘ The Voyage of the “ Sunbeam.” ’ ”’—Vanity Fair, 


JUST READY, FIFTH SERIES. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


CuaRLoTTE M, Yonce, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5seach vol. Vol. I. From Rollo to Edward II. 8vo, 53. Vol. Il, 
The Wars in France, 53. Vol. III. The Wars of the Roses. 53. Vol, IV. 
Reformation Times. 53. Vol. V. England and Spain. 5s. 


Second Edition, revised. 
A STUDY of SPINOZA. By Jame 


Martineau, LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Manchester New Oollege, London, 
With a Portrait, Crown, 6s. Next week. 


Now ready, PARTS XVII., XVIII., 7s. ; Vol. III., 21s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1883). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Iw 


trations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Groraz Grove, D.C.L., Director ot 


the Royal College of Music. 8vo. PartsI. to XIV., 3s 6d each. Parts XT, 
and XVI., 7s; XVII. and XVIII., 7s. Vols. I., II., and III., 21s each. 


“As a complete account of the biographical as well as technical materials 
relating to the art of music and its history, Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without 
precedent in England.”—Quarterly Review. 


The NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 


Joun M. Liautwoop, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


LIVY.—Book I. Edited, with Notes and 


Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. SrerHenson, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter's 
School, York. 18mo, 1s 6d, 


EUTROPIUS.—With Notes, Exercises, and 


Vocabularies. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and ©. G. Durrrexp, M.A.,, Assistant 
Masters at Cranleigh School. 18mo, 1s 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL READING BOOKS for the NEW CODE. 


PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE.—I. The 


ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 6d.—II. FORTHER 

yt ay ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS for the THIRD 

. Ss. 

the Principles of Agriculture under the Government Department of Scieno® 

— of Education in the Institute of Agriculture, South Kensingtow, 
ndon, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


—— | 
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Lonpow: Printed by Jonw Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘SrecTaToR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September Ist, 1883, 
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